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The Traveler 


Marion Rivinus 


It was an ex- 
ceptionally late 
Spring. The ic 
was breaking up 
in the River and as 
the floating cakes 
bobbed and bump- 
ed past my win- 
dow at Lumber- 
ville, they made 
me think of the 
tales of the strings 
of rafts and the 
wonderful rafts- 
men rushing down 
in the spring fresh- 
ets. 

When the white man first arrived 
in Pennsylvania, the forests were so 
thick they often blotted out the sun, 
and some old Bucks County diaries 
complain of the darkness on the In- 
dian Trails. It is estimated that about 
98% of Pennsylvania was covered by 
forest. 

The Indians had lumbered for gen- 
erations, and the Swedes and Finns 
had cut trees to make their log cabins, 
but they had hardly made a dent. It 
took the English and Scotch-Irish to 
establish lumbering on a commercial 
basis and nearly wipe out their stock 
in trade by ruthless chopping. 

The rugged demands of felling trees 
and rafting them down the turbulent 
Delaware River developed a special 
breed of men. They had to be power- 
ful, brawny, rough, and vigorous in- 
dividualists, wise in the knowledge of 
shifting channels, alert, and resource- 
ful in tight places, calling for instant 
decisions. 

It did not matter that they could 
not read or write, they were canny in 
their bargaining when it came to dis- 
posing of their produce, and an even 
match for the City Slicker who came 
to buy. I like to think that this tradi- 
tion of individualism had a bearing 
on the lure of Bucks County for the 
artists and lovers of personal freedom 
who have thronged to our parts ever 
since. At first the rafts were floated all 
the way to Philadelphia, but soon saw 
mills sprang up on the creeks feeding 
into the Delaware, which consider- 
ably shortened the raftsmen’s trip. As 
far as I know the only lumber mill 
still existing is my neighbor’s, the 
Tinsman’s. 

Here at what might be termed “sell- 
ing eddies” the rafts generally stopped 
and met the buyers from the City who 
came to dicker and bargain. It was a 
war of wits which both parties enjoy- 
ed. 


(Continued on Page 8) 


david charles 
interiors 


interior design 
antiques 
reproductions 
accessories 
348-9498 


62 east oakland ave 


doy lestown, pa 


EOUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES 
SERVICES 


The Finer Pools Are 


Serviced by Poolside! 


POOLSIDE 
SERVICE & SUPPLY CO. 
41 BUTTONWOOD LANE 


BUTTONWOOD MANOR 
348-3339 DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


CUSTOM PAPERHANGING 
AND PAINTING 


Quality work by skilled craftsmen 
who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
to 40 men is at your disposal. 


^ 
Established 4 S 1907 


Earle Sinkler & Sons 


484 2nd St. Pike, SOUTHAMPTON 
PHONE 348-3143 — EL 7-1148 


FURNITURE BEDDING 
Country Club Shopping 
Center 


Route 1, Levitown, Pa. 
Specializing in all types of bedding; 
odd-sized box springs and mattresses 
for antique beds, convertible sofas, 
chairs, etc. Simmons, Sealy, Serta, 

Honorbilt. 


4 
E. 
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WATSON'S INSURANCE 


AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson, 


72 NORTH MAIN STREET 


Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 
Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 


Oberhaltzer's Emporium 


7 henever I wander into a super- 
market, trailing behind my wife 
and our three children, I become a 
creature of mixed emotions. I love 
the neatness, the order, the general 
efficiency of the shelving arrange- 
ment; I hate the bad cart-drivers who 
do not obey traffic rules; I am ex- 
tremely annoyed by bawling brats 
(my children, of course, were never 
brats and never bawled); I want to 
buy — and taste — some of every- 
thing. But above all, I get in my 
stomach an empty feeling that has 
nothing to do with hunger for food. 
My stomach acts up because some- 
thing is missing in the supermarket — 
the good old human touch I knew 
when, at the age of twelve, I was a 
clerk in Oberholtzer’s General Store 
in Akron, Lancaster, Pa. 

All 700 of Akron’s population 
came to the store of “Henry Ober- 
holtzer — General Merchandise” 
practically daily — for everything 
from candy to gingham, paper clips 
to linoleum. Electronic devices were 
unheard of, and merchandise was pro- 
tected from the hands of the customer 
by a barrier of counters, not one of 
them eye-level. The devices of auto- 
mation were unnecessary — and un- 
desired by the management — be- 
cause every customer was an Ameri- 
can (b’gad) individual who was wait- 
ed on hand-and-foot — literally — 
gloves to shoes. 

Customers waited patiently for their 
turn at the front and side counters, 
they swapped stories of marriages, 
births, deaths, good fortune and bad, 
and gossip about certain young men 
and women who were playing fast 
and loose. They were in no hurry, and 
their talk took the place of a town 
newspaper. Only the clerks were in a 
hurry, moving as if on wheels. Or 
perhaps an occasional youngster was 
in a hurry because his mother had 
something on the stove, and needed 
a replenishment of some condiment 
or other. 

Though customers did not touch 
the merchandise, they were allowed 
to sample some of it — cheese or 
bologna or crackers or pretzels — to 
see how the current week’s batch 
measured up or down to the last 
week’s offerings. A husband or a 
housewife might have wanted only a 
pound of cheese before the sampling, 
but if the cheese of the week was ex- 
ceptionally good, the order might 


By Earl Mohn 


jump to as high as three pounds; and 
with bologna, crackers or pretzels the 
same thing might happen. 

At Oberholtzer’s my five senses had 
a heyday. When it came to taste, I 
was always sampling the food before 
selling it. Nabisco cream wafers were 
my favorite — so much my favorite 
that the proprietor sometimes couldn’t 
understand why we were running out 
of the item. As for touch, I was con- 
stantly touching something and then 
having to wash my hands. One mo- 
ment I’d be down in the cellar, draw- 
ing molasses (“Light or dark, Mrs. 
Stolzfuss?”) from a barrel into a 
Mason jar. Then I'd be on the back 
porch, pumping out a gallon of kero- 
sene for a householder who hadn't 
cottoned up to Mr. Edison and his 
crazy inventions. Then I'd be cutting 
pounds and pounds of Lebanon bolog- 
na and cheese, and weighing out pret- 
zels, for a bulky Dutchman who had 
just brought through a new barrel of 
home brew, and was planning a big 
weekend party. Then I'd be measur- 
ing out three yards of gingham for a 
woman who had to make a dress for 
her daughter “for school tomorrow." 
And in between all these operations 
I had to keep washing my hands — 
of mokasses, of kerosene, of bologna 
and cheese. My eyes and my ears 
were under continuous bombardment, 
and my nose was a riot of odors from 
binder twine through vinegar (also 
drawn from a barrel) to loose flour 
and soap, onions and cornmeal. 

There was no pre-weighing or pre- 
packaging at Oberholtzer's; custom- 
ers got a free meal while being served; 
mail from the postoffice (next door) 
got read sometimes aloud; friendly 
little business deals got transacted, and 
all customers went away in a mood 
of euphoria — well-fed, and well- 
informed about the new high school 
principal, the latest automobile acci- 
dent, and the newest shenanigans of 
the town drunk. 

Henry Oberholtzer never held any 
special sale in his store, because his 
prices were always as low as low can 
get, a fact the townspeople knew and 
appreciated. Henry, a perfect gentle- 
man, always attired in a black suit, 
white shirt and black tie, moved gra- 
ciously from customer to customer, 
greeting them courteously with a 
slight bow, and saying “May I help 
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THE FALLOW HOUSE 


Dairy Bar & Restaurant 
Family Restaurant 
RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 
For Reservations 


Telephone: 766-8974 
Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


Li i Jr. 


p". «m 
Bowell 
FOR LUNCHEON t 
AND DINNER 
PRIVATE 


DINING ROOM 
AVAILABLE 


SUNDAY DINNER 


Open Daily except Monday 
Phone 794-7959 


Route 202 
BUCKINGHAM, PA. 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


— serving the fimest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 
ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 


Serving daily: 11:30 A.M. to 8 P.M.; 
Sunday to 8 P.M. Supper in the 
Buttery till 1 A.M. 


CUE AND mas 
GOURMET . |: 


ue ^ 
APPROVED & š 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 
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Along the Delaware 


Cuttalossa Inn — Delicious Food 
served in delightful surroundings—Out- 
door dining by the falls — Home Made 
Deserts Specialty of the house. Rt. 32, 
River Rd. Lumberville, Pa. 


Indian Rock Hotel—L. D. River road 
above Black Eddy. Unusual atmosphere. 
See the Indian profile on the rock high 
above the Delaware River. Cocktail 
Lounge opens 5 o'clock daily. Closed 
Sunday. 


Ringing Rocks Inn—On the hill, Up- 
per Black Eddy, Gourmet food in a de- 
lightful upper Bucks setting. Open daily 
except Monday from 11:30. Reserva- 
tions call YUkon 2-8782. 


New Hope 


The Cock'n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’s Village in. Lahaska. Open 
daily except Monday — Lunch 12 to 
2:30, Tea 2:30 to 4:00, Dinner 5 to 9 
Sunday dinners — from 1 to 9 (No 
Lunch) 794-7051 


Tow Path House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek light- 
ing diners. Check giant blackboard menu 
for delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. Visitors 
to New Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, a 
short distance above New Hope. Estab- 
lished 1745. Reknowned for gracious 
country dining. Overlooking the scenic 
Delaware River. Tele.: AXtel 7-5770. 


Centre Bridge Inn — Fine Food and 
Drink — Luncheon ahd Dinner — Com- 
pletely restored 18th Century Georgian 
— Sunken Canal Garden — Antique 
and Art Gallery — Closed Sunday — 
862-2048. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in a typi- 
cal Bucks County setting. French and 
American cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cock- 
tails, open everyday except Sunday. 


Feasterville 


, Buck Hotel—Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderate- 
ly priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Below Doylestown 


Warrington Inn—Rt. 611, Warrington. 
L. D. Famous for fine seafood. Spacious 
rooms for private parties. Cordial atmos- 
phere created by Vincent's greeting. 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 


Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
"ill 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 
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DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephone 
1 block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897 


LUNCHEON 12-2 October to June 1 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 5-9:30 


SUNDAY DINNFR 4-8:00 P.M. 


River-front room available 
for Parties and Receptions 


Open Daily 
except Monday 


Luncheon 12-2:30 
Tea 2:30-4:00 
Dinner 5:00-9:00 


Sunday dinners 
from 1:00-9:00 
(no lunch) 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddler's Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock’n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


RINGING ROCKS 


INN... ON THE HILL 


‘AT UPPER BLACK EDDY 


The Finest Food in Buck’s in 
one of its most delightful settings. 


Relax and enjoy an adventure in 
good eating at our Panoramic 
Dining Rooms. Cocktail Lounge. 


Banquets. Parties. Overnight 
Guests. Open daily from 11:30 
A.M. Closed Sundays and Mon- 
days to April 1. For reservations 
call 982-8782. 


Gracious Dining 


Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Banguet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 
persons. 


Closed Mondays. 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


One of the county's oldest favorites, you'll find your visit to this historic 
Inn a challenging experience. West State Street is undergoing a complete 
renovation and now offers humps and hills, country paths, and every one 
of nature’s obstacles to delight the dedicated walker. Our exterior is exciting, 
but it’s the inside, still, that really counts. Trip up for an early breakfast, a 
pleasant business or shopping luncheon, a family dinner. Or allow five 
minutes more to hike for cocktails or to tipple a nightcap in the Jug-In-The- 
Wall. If you must drive, we now have plenty of parking space available. 
Our spacious, comfortable guest rooms all have private baths, and we pro- 
vide banquet facilities. 


WILMA KUMMER AT THE ORGAN AND ACCORDION 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY NIGHTS FROM 9 P.M. 
IN THE JUG-IN-THE-WALL COCKTAIL LOUNGE. 


18 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. 
The Doylestown Inn, Pius 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party . . . or for the family. 


The HOMESTEAD RESTAURANT 
of LAVENDER HALL 


Air-Conditioned Cocktails Open every day 
Rte. 532 above Newtown, Bucks Cty., Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


The BUCKINGHAM And ELBOW ROOMS 


WONDERFUL GOOD FOOD AND COCKTAILS 


(Open All Seven) 
BREAKFAST - LUNCHEON - DINNER - LATE SUPPER 


Banguet Facilities — 10 to 75 
Member Diners Club . .. American Express . . „Carte Blanche 


BRISTOL MOTOR INN 7X. 


ROUTE 13 BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


e 
ST 8-8400 or A“ 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Old Water Wheel Inn—One and a 
half miles north of Doylestown. Old Mill 
built in 1714, Mill supplied flour to 
Washington's army. Terrace dining— 
unusual bar, best food—atmosphere. 


Conti Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country's historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti's, a name well 
known in restaurant circles. Try Walter's 
Caesar Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup 
and sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, 
and cheerful. Bar. Air-conditioned. 


Doylestown Inn—18 W. State St. 
Features early breakfast, business lunch, 
cocktails, dinner and late snacks. Guest 
rooms with private bath. Banquets. Fine 
food in a family atmosphere. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this histor- 
ic old country hotel. L-D Candlelight 
bar 'til-2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food 
served 11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily 


Rivers Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delight- 
ful place to dine. Radio's, "Stella Dallas" 
on hand to greet you. Here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American 
favorites. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tavern—Rt. 611, Revere, 
north of Ottsville. Open fireplace flicker, 
on basket-chickens and T-bone steaks. 


The Fallow House—Dairy bar and 
restaurant. Dinners, sandwiches, 15 flav- 
ors of ice cream. Rt. 611, five miles 
north of Doylestown. 


Lower Bucks 


Flannery’s—Man-sized meals that will 
delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, Chops, 
Seafood—charcoal broiled. Paintings by 
well known Bucks County artists to en- 
joy while you dine. U.S. Route 1, Penn- 
del, Pa. Chateau Room open 5 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 


The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 


-on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 


tures delightful food for luncheon and 
dinner under the capable management 
of Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare 
setting. For reservations call HYatt 
3-3800. 

The Buckingham and Elbow Rooms, 
— Bristol Motor Inn, Bristol, Pa. U.S. 
Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike — “Wonderful 
Good” Food and Cocktails — Open 
Every day — Call ST 8-8400 


Golden Horse Inn—Trevose, on Rt. 1 
and Street Road. “Specialty of the 
House” — prime ribs of beef from the 
unique beef cart carved at your table. 
Entertainment in the cocktail lounge. 


Lower River Road 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washing- 
ton Crossing. Dine in formal dining 
rooms or in original kitchen of this his- 
toric inn. Facilities for bridge parties in 
small private rooms. Recommended food 
and bar. 
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Route 413 — 3 Mi. W. of Newtown 


INDIAN WALK 
COFFEE SHOP £ RESTAURANT 


Historical Land Grant — 1737 
Started Here 


Home Breakfast 
Baked Lunch 
Pies Dinners 
Cakes 


TAKE OUT SERVICE 
Open Tues. thru Sat. 8 A.M. to 8 PM. 


Sun. 11 - 8 P.M. - Closed Mon. at 2 P.M. 
Phone 598-7566 


FOUR WINDS 
TAVERN 


The finest food in a charming 
atmosphere . . . Open fireplace. 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
ROUTE 611 REVERE, PA. 
15 Miles North of Doylestown 


Flannery’ 


Intimate Dining In The 
CHATEAU ROOM 


A Selected Menu of Choice 
Steaks-Fillets-Seafood 
Charcoa! Broiled 


Johnny Burke at the Piano 
Penndel, Pa. 


U.S, Rt. 1 SK 7-3757 


(Continued from Page 4) 


you?” He was the town’s leading 
philanthropist, always good for a loan 
— without interest, unless the lender 
insisted, and then the interest would 
be token only. 

Memories have a way of deceiving 
one, but I do believe the happiest job 
I ever had was that clerk’s job in 
Oberholtzer’s. When I closed up the 
store’s shutters for the night, and went 
home for a late supper, I felt there 
was nothing lacking in my world — 
a feeling I have rarely, if ever, experi- 
enced since. 

Why, though, when I was at home, 
did my mother always complain about 
my not eating much for supper? Could 
it have been that dill pickle I ate when 
weighing out that last pound of nails 
for Carpenter Ellswenger? <A 


Newtown 


Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532, Newtown. Colonial Elegance with 
homestyle cooking. Mr. Chrales' south- 
ern fried chicken a specialty. Buffet 


luncheons and dinners Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 
Buckingham 


Boswells Route 202 — Open every 
day except Monday from 11 to 9 P.M. 
Dinner Sundays Private Dining room 
for parties. Unusually good food at 
attractive prices. Pleasant colonial at- 
mosphere. Capable service. 


Chez Odette of Ambler — Charm and 


good food in a picturesque French-type . 


chateau set on five acres of park, form- 
erly Royal Oaks. French and American 
cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails, open 
every day except Sunday and dancing 
Friday and Saturday evenings. MI 3-0433 
in Ambler or 862-2432 in New Hope, 
for reservations. 


FOR LEASE OR SALE 


GALLAVAN CO. 


Real Estate Broker 
Rt. 532, Washington Crossing, Penna. 
Office HY 3-2112 Eve. 598-7259 


Beautiful Colonial Restaurant — 


Fully Eguipped! Has Large Soda 


Fountain — Seating Capacity of 107 


Located in historic Washington 
Crossing Pennsylvania at the 
edge of the park — For details 
call HYatt 3-2112 or 598-7259 
or write Bucks County Life — 
65 West State St., 

Doylestown, Pa. 
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Luncheon, Dinner and Cocktails 
Closed Sundays 


Open Mother's Day 


CENTRE BRIDGE INN 


River Rd. & Rt. 263 Centre Bridge, Pa. 
For Reservations Phone 862-2048 


When you visit Ralph Stover Park 


Stop at 
SMITH’S CORNER STORE 
PIPERSVILLE R.D. #1 
Home Of Bread 
Open 8 - 8 Daily 
Except Tues — 8 - 1 P.M. 
Ask about our catering service 
Phone 766-8088 


BELLE HAVEN 
CONVALESCENT AND 
NURSING HOME 
1320 MILL ROAD. QUAKERTOWN. PA] 


Informal, Warm, and Friend- 
ly surroundings as well as the 
finest in trained technical and 
nursing care. New brick addi- 
tion offers comfortable TV 
room and many other features. 


"Home Away From Home" 
536-6847 


*2 blocks from Trainer's" 


SALTS 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 


365 


FOR 
SADDLE 
HORSES 

SEE cs. 


on Route 611 three miles north of 
Doylestown, Pa. Auction every Fri- 
day evening. i 


STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
AT THE BUCK HOTEL 


ja 


EARLY AMERICAN GIFTS 
FROM THE HEART OF BUCKS 


Red-Cliff Ironstone 


Woodbury Pewter 


Bluegate Candles 
Colonial Reproductions 


Westmoreland Milk Glass 
A 


Browsing Through Bucks? 


Don't miss this delightful new 
Gift Shoppe. Dine and shop in 
a typical Bucks setting. 


THE BUCK GIFT SHOPPE 
1204 Buck Road - ELm 5-1343 
Feasterville, Penna. 


“Don’t Pass 
The Bucks 


OTEL 
1 


ESTIS 


m | 
— 


DINNER - COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck HoTEL 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA, 
ELmwood 7-1125 


The Traveler 
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When the canal was built the rafts- 
men had another problem to contend 
with. The canal boatmen were jealous 
and had a pleasant habit of stealing 
the scarce and expensive ropes off of 
the rafts, and performing other an- 
noying tricks when the rafts were tied 
up for the night. 

The raftsmen, after partaking of a 
strong antidote to being wet all day, 
were probably spoiling for a fight, and 
canalmen were just what the doctor 
ordered. 

The story goes that there are sev- 
eral graves still discernible on islands 
not too far from Lumberville. 

One would think that after battling 
the elements all day the raftsmen 
would be tired, but after several po- 
tions, if they could not find a handy 
canalman, they fought among them- 
selves or danced for hours. The Inns 
at the night tie-up places did a roaring 
business in more ways than one. 

It must have been quite a sight at 
Upper and Lower Black Eddy, during 
the freshets, for the rafts tied up in 
those places awaiting sawing or fur- 
ther disposal stretched half way across 
the river, while at New Hope they 
would lie two and three abreast for 
half a mile along the river bank. 

This strenuous life had a short sea- 
son, for the rafts could only be floated 
during the freshets. The log rafts 
came first and the rafts with sawed 
boards later. 

Only hemlock and pine would float, 
so sometimes the hard woods and 
other merchandise, such as hoop 
poles, shovel handles, etc. were lashed 
on top, causing the raft to sink low 
in the water. Thaddeus S. Kenderdine, 
whose father settled Lumberton, just 
below me, describes one of their voy- 
ages: "We got one raft of cherry, 
ash, and basswood in port like a sub- 
marine, with the raftsmen almost web 
footed from continuous wet feet." 
This was not unusual. In spite of 
which the rafters loved it. They were 
proud of their caste and looked down 
their noses at the loggers and millers 
who never went “to sea.” 

They considered riding rapids on 
their clumsy ships much as a cowboy 
thinks of breaking in a bronco. 

It is growing dark and as the cakes 
of ice bump and rub, making a 
strange noise, and the wind blows 
through the pine tree by my door, I 
close my eyes and hear the swishing 
of the long oars and the songs of the 
raftsmen heading for the lights of the 
Hard Times Hotel, just below me — 
A wonderful lot! A 


"ACE BASS HOTEL 


*On the Delaware since 1745" 
Open 364 Days Of The Year 
NOT Christmas Day 
Exclusive Parties up to a 100 


Lunch 12-2:30 Dinner 5:30-10 
We have a unique Chef 


GARDEN GIFT SHOP 
Route 32 at Lumberville, Pa. 
Phone 297-5770 


PLEASANT 
DINING 
LUNCHEON 


DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the indoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful everv 
day except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 
Mechanic Street orf the Canal 
New Hope. Pa. 862-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Route 611 & 313 348-9364 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 
BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 
FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad 
ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 
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Attention Gardeners 


Bucks County Organic Gardening & 
Health Club. An educational organiza- 
tion devoted to enlightening the public 
to natural production and preparation 
of food, the availability of these foods 
and the part they play in better nutri- 
tion and physical and mental fitness. 
Meets First Monday of Month—Sellers- 
ville Firehouse—8 PM. Public Invited. 
Free Admission. 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and so- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1% miles N. Doylestown, Rt. 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


“One Of the Best Things 
Jn Life is Good Food” 


WARRINGTON INN 
Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 


Weddings - Receptions 
Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
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THE GIFT 


By Betty Atkinson 
he day was warm, sort of a sigh 
of relief after all the harsh winter 

days. A woman swept the dusty floor 
making the broom sing a lazy “swish, 
swish.” Flies banged against the 

„screens of open windows, and sunlight 
danced on the pine table. 

A little girl burst into the woman’s 
scene of solitude with cries of “Johnny 
found a worm. I saw him. He’s squish- 
ing it and chasing me.” The woman 
resignedly placed the broom against 
the wall, smoothed her apron and 
went to deal with the villain. 

But the villain was gone, slipped 
through the fingers of this mother’s 
perilous watch. He loped up the hill 
which was fragrant with the smell of 
soft earth. Here he stole away from 
the torments of life and sank into 
a world of his own. 

He reached the peak which stretch- 
ed into a vast field covered with gol- 
den weeds. A cool breeze stung his 
bare cheeks and played with the shag- 
gy forelock atop his head. 

Here there grew several wondrous, 
aged pine trees, standing as immov- 
able as sentinels of a castle. A rab- 
bit ran helter-skelter through the 
woods and a hawk soared amongst 
the clouds in a clear sky. A small and 
churning stream fed by the waters 
of spring rains flowed down the slope. 
The boy slipped off his shoes and 
waded into the brown water. He 
curled his toes and squished the mud 
between them. He grinned and ac- 
cepted his gift: youth. A 


Betty Atkinson is a 9th grade student 
at the New Hope Solebury High 
School. 


BOSWELL’S 


Savory Duck 
A Specialty Of The House 

In this pleasant, shining restaurant, 
the Boswell’s have created an appetiz- 
ing setting for good food, appealing 
alike to youngsters, business people 
and family groups. It is conveniently 
located on Route 202 at Buckingham. 
One of their specialties is this famous 
duck dinner, served with crunchy 
fresh bread, golden french fries done 
to perfection, complimented with a 
tangy salad. 


ME9-6777 


Weekday Luncheons & Dinners 
Sunday Dinner 12 Noon to 9 PM 


Private Dining Rooms Accommodating 
20 to 400 people 


Ample Parking 


Route 1 and Street Road Trevose, Pa. 
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JOHN CORCORAN'S 1714 


Water Wheel 


Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surfoundings. 


Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 


Rt. 611 348-9300 
"Corcoran Speaking" of radio & TV 
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GEORGE R. NEVELLS 


REGISTERED 
LAND 
SURVEYOR E 
128 E. Broad Street : 
j Quakertown, Pa. É 
Office 536-4367 EN 7 
Home 257-4367 


Lor 
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Reservations 

at Chez Odette 

of Ambler or ALLAGO 
Chez Odette of ours our 
New Hope Phone e1eudsoure 
862-2432 or TeIATAUOD 
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have always had a ven to ride the 

dancing horses which seem so proud 
to carry their riders. So I showed up 
in front of a Captain Somebody who, 
at that time, was training Dressage 
horses for the North Circus, and I 
asked for a job. 

“What could you do?” he asked. 

“Well, I’m not just a rider,” I ex- 
plained, “I’m a horseman.” 

“She’s a horseman,” he whooped. 
“That I love!” 

That was that. If he could not see 
that a ninety pound female, five feet 
high, could not live to be forty as I 
had and not be a horseman, he was 
no judge of horse addicts. 

If sex had anything to do with it, 
I thought, riding a mare, he could 
not be a horseman. He is a máreman, 
and the heck with him. 

A know that I am committed to 
struggling with horses, but I do not 
have to put up with the stupidities of 
HORSEMEN. 

Horsemen are the limit. Most of 
them “master” and train their eight 
hundred to twelve hundred pounds 
of psychotic horseflesh through fear. 

Of course the horse is psychotic. 
He is just an overgrown rabbit; eight 
or twelve hundred pounds, balanced 
on tall, thin legs, with nothing but a 
wonderful brain to control its rabbit 
impulse to flee from any danger. 

The wonderful brain, coordinated 
with exquisite sight and hearing, is 
all that keeps a horse upright, and it 
enables him to maintain his delicate 
balance. A horse knows he is an un- 
stable creature and lives in fear of 
falling. To prove this, I select the 
wildest horse I can find, bridle him 
as gently as possible, and hold him 
by the checkstrap of the bridle, just 
above the bit. I just hold it; I do not 
pull or thrust. Still holding the check 
strap, I mount (bare-back for this 
one). Now, if the horse has ever been 
ridden, he will realize exactly what 
I can do with my ninety pounds, and 
he will be afraid to stir. If the horse 
is inexperienced or an utter fool, he 
will try to move away from my left 
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THE OVERGROWN RABBITS 


hand on his left check strap and try 
to step out with his right foreleg; 
whereupon, I will tip his nose hori- 
zontally, throw my weight on his right 
shoulder, and, if he has really ex- 
ploded, he will go down plunk on his 
right side. I have not had to throw 
a horse since Sparky. Usually they 
feel the threat and maybe stumble a 
bit; then I let them recover and think 
about it. 

Horses need time to think. When I 
approach a strange horse, I slant up 
toward his shoulder, knowing that he 
probably expects to have hands splash- 
ed at his face or to be grabbed by the 
nose. If he lets me touch him, I rub 
my elbow or shoulder against his 
shoulder. Then I scratch him under 
his chin. Horses communicate by rub- 
bing and pushing and nudging. So I 
communicate, in his language, that my 
intention is honorable. For that rea- 
son, I always start riding bareback. 

A horse is so sensitive to his bal- 
ance and the riders balance that 
insulating with a saddle is like put- 
ting gloves on a pianist. I do not 
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By Joan O.Harvey 


break colts any more. A colt has been 
around horses all his life and is ac- 
customed to seeing horses handled 
and ridden. When he has been in my 
barn a week, no matter where he was 
raised, he expects to wear a halter. If 
he fusses, I wait until our other horses 
convince him that we are safe people. 
The colt soon comes to us for so- 
cial amenities. 


All alone in a box stall with his 
active brain, curiosity gets the better 
of him. He hangs over the partition; 
and when we take another horse out, 
he begs to come along: If he is very 
young, we let him come along. If he 
is old enough to carry me a little, I 
mount him in the box stall and just 
sit there. He may stand apprehensive- 
ly or move around restlessly. I co- 
operate with my balance. 


I make no demands and offer no 
restraints. I just relax in my faith in 
the colt’s brains and my balance. 
Faith — the average horseman would 
not dare get on that colt without a 
jaw-breaker bit in his mouth and, rid- 
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ing bare-back, probably stick his boots 
in the colt's sensitive guts and get his 
hard hat bounced through the ceiling. 

HORSEMEN: When the colt and 
I are tired of our trick in the barn, 
we move into the barnyard together. 
So he scampers around happily. What 
of it? He is not afraid of me, so he 
is not trying to throw me; and this 
is more fun than exercising alone. 
And I am having fun; we are dance 
partners. He leads and I follow. Later, 
still with the halter, no reins and no 
saddle, I will bend the poetry of his 
freedom into patterns; but, in this 
first experience, I must learn his steps. 
If I were frightened and tense, I 
could not do this. I would be like 
beginning horsemen who do not 
know how to put a horse in gear with 
a shift of hips and knee. 

Almost any other horseman would 
now start teaching the colt turns, pi- 
vots and obligues; but, for hours yet, 
the colt will be teaching me the move- 
ments of his personal dance. My 
muscles and balance follow his mus- 
cles and balance until he is sure of 
my cooperation; then I begin to an- 
ticipate. When he comes to turn at 
the end of the barnyard, I shift my 
weight toward the front leg which he 
has just lifted off the ground. He puts 
it down guickly to catch his balance; 
his rear swings to the opposite side, 
and he has done a lightening about- 
face. He is surprised but pleased be- 
cause he glories in his agility, and I 
have helped him. 


A horse can rear and turn on his 
back feet, but otherwise he has to 
turn on the forefoot in contact with 
the ground. For the wide turns with 
no break in rhythm I shift my weight 
toward the foreleg in contact with the 
ground; his free leg swings like a 
pendulum to cross in front of the ar- 
rested foreleg, and he goes around 
like a swooping hawk. 

Back in the stable, he learns to 
wear a saddle and hold a bit in his 
mouth; but the bit is only for restraint, 
and he looks for guidance communi- 
cated from muscle to muscle. He has 
learned without pain from bit or 
heel. 


The trouble is, nobody else can 
ride that colt to suit him — or me. 
After a few moments of being ridden 
by a “real horseman,” that colt will 
give me a pathetic look of frustration 
and disgust. 

Sparky, my black angel, will carry 
a horseman to the barnyard gate, and 
that’s it. If the rider can get Sparky 
through the gate, the rider will find 
that he has given himself a longer 
walk home. But morning after morn- 
ing, Sparky and I collect my dairy 
cows from forty-six acres of assorted 
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pasture, woods, and thicket. Summer 
mornings I am usually in shorts, and 
he is wearing a halter and an air of 
proud efficiency. He knows where the 
cows are, and he works them out care- 
fully, avoiding low branches and high 
briars. If I get scratched I cuss, loudly, 
and that hurts his sensitive ear drums 
and his pride — much more than if 
I dared wallop his thick hide with a 
stick. I don’t dare carry a stick on 
Sparky. It insults him. 

When he is disgustingly mischiev- 
ous, I shake a stick at him, and he 
flies back, snorts, “For God’s sake! 
Can’t you take a joke!” and simply 
freezes with injured dignity. 

Sparky came to me to be fattened 
for dog food. When my horse-gyp pal 
led him out of the truck, the horse 
looked like a carbonized skeleton 
from a natural history museum. He 
was all bones, blackened by hide. He 
was sunken above the eyes and his 
lower lip was inches too long. 

I said that he looked too old to gain 
flesh fast, but I would ride him and 
see what was in him. 

My pal commented that the horse 
had proved “too spirited” for his pre- 


vious owner who then tried to starve 
the animal into submission. 

As I bridled him, I winced at a 
bump on his long nose where some- 
body had clubbed him hard enough 
to splinter the bone. I do not know 
why it did not occur to me that the 
horse might be dangerous. When I 
finished fitting his bridle. I was stand- 
ing uphill to him, on the wrong side, 
so it was easiest to jump on him from 
there. 

I jumped on. Nothing happened. 
Then he stretched his neck, and I 


* let him. I raised my bridle hand, and 


he stiffened. He lifted his crest, chin 
in, and his stringy neck settled square 
to his shoulders. He was challenging 
me to a fight, I suppose, but all I 
was thinking about was the sharpest 
backbone I ever sat on. 

I squirmed, and he went into low 
gear. But what a gait! Every step was 
a thrust of grace, rhythm and power. 

With his tail lifted and swinging, 
his crest arched, his bare bones and 
swollen joints were pounding out 
“heart.” We turned and came back at 
a measured canter. When I dropped 
my bridle hand, he stopped. 


I stood looking at him, and I could 
not believe it. My horse-gyp pal asked, 
“You think he’ll make it? 

“Yes, I'll take him," I admitted. 
For me problem horses are irresistible. 
“This is not just a scared rabbit. This 
is a heavy hunter. He’s been abused, 
but there is fire-power in this dirty 
old spark plug.” 

I put my hand up to slip off his 
bridle, and Spark Plug flew back. I 
did not resist, neither did I let go; I 
followed him and eased the straps 
over his battered ears while I softly 
cursed his previous owners. 

I suppose it was written large all 
over me. 

"You're buying him," my Pal stated 
hopefully. 

"Lord, no. I can't afford a three 
hundred dollar hunter, but PII work 
with him, and it won't cost you 
board." 

“T sold them a pony," the dealer 
confessed, “I only got eighty-five 
dollars in that horse." 

“A month from now you come back 
with somebody who wants a real 
horse, and see what you can get for 
him," I said. 

I never expect a strange horse to 
follow me into the barn. Horses dread 
being jerked when they have to step 
up or over a sill. So I let the lead 
run through my fingers when Sparky 
flew back from the doorway. He sat 
down on his tail. I laughed at him 
and unsnapped the lead. I made a 
noisy business of putting feed in his 
manger, and Sparky was in and out 
a dozen times before he settled down 
to eating. 

My barn belongs to the animals, 
and their stalls are their refuges, 
clean, quiet and secure. Sparky learn- 
ed fast. Everytime a truck came into 
the drive, he hid in his stall. He liked 
it here, and the first time I tried to 
ride him with a saddle and dress up 
bridle, he demonstrated that he was 
"NOT LEAVING." We fell over 
manure piles for an hour before I got 
him out of the barnyard. After a 
few steps in the pasture — BANG, 
and he would be back in the yard. I 
would then back him away and start 
over. His teeth, edgy and ragged from 
bad feeding, made his mouth so ten- 
der that even light pressure on the bit 
was torture. I got a lathe, white with 
old plaster; and when he tried to turn 
toward the barn, I tapped his nose 
with it. I tapped him just once, and 
then I had only to hold it out where 
he could see it. He realized that I 
was trying not to hurt him, and we 
got harmony. 

Back in the barn, I was rubbing the 
sweat off him, and he let out all his 
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T air is heavy with an aura of 
listless anticipation, always preced- 
ing the hot laziness of summer. A 
tenement home looks to its side and 
sees itself, a degenerate stigma upon 
all who pass its way. The brutal feel- 
ings and indiscriminate malice are a 
part of every blighted life. 

An occasional inebriate's moan, or 
a scream piercing the wall of filth in- 
frequently disturb the apathetic si- 
lence. A wild outbreak of blasphemies 
remain the only discourse, leaving all 
to sink once again in the depths of 
hate or indifference. 

There are few who dare break this 
never-ending ritual of the dissolute, 
but there was a little one, brave, 
knowing deeply he must denounce its 
nothingness. 

He was small, lost in the narrows 
of the city; surrounded by the inse- 
cure, the defensive, the deranged, 
prowling among the shadows of fear 
and discontent. A singular motive 
unites them all in wanton destruction: 
Hate. 

They hate the world, the rich for 
being rich, and the poor, for not pos- 
sessing wealth. They hate every race, 
religion and creed because they are 
not their own; and they hate them- 
selves, and their hate, because it is 
their own. And the little one was 
caught in their trap of hate. 

There was a feeling of oldness 
about his figure, but a poignant hope, 
an innocent questioning in His black- 
dark eyes revealed a youth yet un- 
daunted by animosity and fear. He 
could have been old or five as he 
crept through dark alleys and dimmed 
streets, returning with dusk to his 
tenement hovel, but there remained 
the vigor and knowledge of the young 
as he passed in his lonely journey. 

His heart was brave and his mind 
great and the Fates could have given 
much, but he alone must walk the 
deadly paths of the slums. 

Walk carefully little child, among 
the shadows, for your life is precious 
to no one. The shadows are cold, they 
cover all and tell no tale. They hide 
evil in their sickly shrouds, to prey 
upon the young and good. They care 
not for hope and love, seeking their 
own gray neutrality and black ugli- 
ness. The shadows reach out and en- 
velop all who come too near their 
trap. They reek of death and horror 
and hate. 

But the fog is coming now. The fog 
is democratic; it is undiscriminating. 
The fog comes to cover all, the good 
and bad, the great and sordid. It will 
equalize all that is not equal, and the 
little one can walk hidden in its un- 
prejudiced depths. It creates a million 
tiny worlds where no one meets by 
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Seldom One" 


intent, only by some freak crossing of 
paths. Evil and good must wait for 
another day to be seen from beneath 
its all-inclusive grayness. 

The fog and night will mingle to- 
gether and there will be no shadows. 
They will protect the little one and he 
can walk in safety for one night. 

O little one, be thankful, for the 
fog and night will love you within 
their dark void. On the tomorrow, the 
sun will come again to make creeping 
shadows, but tonight you are safe. 
You of the deep and glowing eyes, 
you who can still see the world with 
a child's honesty, are protected for 
this one night by the loving fog and 
dark. 

He wandered his lonely path in the 
gentle mist, knowing his safeness for 
this one night. Home, the vulgar tene- 
ment, loomed forbidding before him. 
A building ugly and pitiful, begging 
the little one's forgiveness for its 
meagre shelter. The crumbling walls 
were but a small barrier against the 
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wind and wetness; they made huge 
and mighty shadows, the dreaded ene- 
my of the little one. 

In the dark and fog, only the creek- 
ing stairs told of the little one's pres- 
ence. He climbed them softly, not to 
wake the sleeping, the sick. His little 
mind made fantasies of warmth and 
love and gentleness in a home of no 
shadows, no hate, but reality gave him 
only the barren emptiness of the sick- 
ly man and forlorn woman. No gentle- 
ness, no warmth ever entered the 
drought-ridden desert of their lives. 
All was lost in the waste lands of hate 
and bitterness. Tread softly, little one, 
for their wrath can be great. 

He crept gently to his little corner 
of rest and refuge, away from the din 
of voices and hate. There he slept the 
sleep of innocents, dreaming in a 
world far from his own. 

And the sun arose gentle, bringing 
warmth and leaving the darkness and 
fog far behind. The little one's eyes 
opened, chasing his dreams far back 
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to their own land and he was happy 
for a moment. Alas, Happiness is 
short in times of hate and fear. The 
man and his woman threw hate and 
terror into the loving air and chased 
it away, leaving only the ugly and the 
heat. 

He wandered from the heat of their 
tenement room, down the cramped 
hall and creaky stair, to the already 
heated street. The cracked pavement 
felt hard and burning beneath his 
worn little shoes. There were holes in 
the bottom through which all the fire 
and torture of the ground were trans- 
ferred to those soft-treading feet. 


He looked to each side as he pro- 
gressed down the smoldering walk. He 
could see them across the street and 
before him, in two groups: one dark 
and the other a shade lighter. He saw 
the hate in their eyes and the gleam 
of the sun on half-concealed weapons. 
He continued past them, trying not to 
be touched by the hate which passed 
between them. 

The lighter ones owned this side 
of the street: it was their territory, 
their domain, their kingdom. They 
were willing to fight and die in its 
defense against the darker ones. They 
cared not for love, or the little one 
that might be caught between them. 
They could only give hate, and hating 
only, could only receive hate in re- 
turn. 

A few stepped belligerently nearer 
the street and the others jumped to 
the defense like cats, with backs arch- 
ed and eyes gleaming. But the little 
one was safe beyond their realm of 
hate, in a world of his own making 
which knew no hate, as they moved 
to destroy each other. 

Each dawn for the little one was the 
same, bringing gentleness and guickly, 
hate to his drowsy world; and each 
darkness brought the shadows, but at 
times there was the loving protection 
of fog and night, when he was safe. 
What happens between the sun and 
shadows does not matter; it is a blend- 
ing of the sun and shadows and fog 
and night, as insignificant as the little 
life. 

There was a sameness in his days, 
heat and cold, and always the hate. 
His gentle eyes saw the smoldering 
greed and envy, the desperate strug- 
gle in everyman's soul. He knew of 
man's secret sorrow and joy; hé was 
small and great in this strange world, 
for his kind come seldom to a troubl- 
ed land. 

A gentleness came to his life one. 
day, as he wandered lonely through 
the streets. It was of his own kind and 
spoke with a puppy voice. He looked 
into its dark deep eyes and saw a 
yearning, a love unspeakable. Its cry 
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of pain brought a stabbing sensation 
to the little one’s heart. He saw a need 
and a love hidden far within the furri- 
ness and responded willingly. 

A friend entered his life that day: 
one to give him love and affection 
with gratifying generosity. He took 
him to his heart and opened it wide 
with the friendship he had never been 
able to give; a friendship always 
spurned by crudeness and vulgarity of 
his environment. 

There is no one who can explain 
the intricacies of unquestioning love 
and no one desires to, for they know 
through their own limited wisdom, 
that in the harshness of words, there 
would be an element to spoil the fra- 
gility of love. The little animal's pain 
became his pain, and their joys were 
the same. Their lives became inter- 
twined; they were a unit unable to 
live, except together. 

The little one's parents cared not 
for so beautiful a friendship, but he 
was indifferent to their harsh cries of 
animosity. They loved no one but 
their own selves, and they were so 
buried in bitterness that they could 
never communicate with another hu- 
man. There can be no love where hate 
exists; these people lost their love and 
joy as they lived only from one day 
to its successor, thinking of the sor- 
rowful past and ignoring the possible 
hopefulness of the future. O little 
One, keep your hope and your friend: 
they are unfailing in time of need. 

They wandered through the dark 
and the shadows together, fearful of 
no one. The fog came to hide them 
some nights: the fog was their friend. 
And they lived happily and quietly, 
the little one and his friend. 

The little one's parents were indis- 
tinguishable from the masses found in 
the slums of any city: rough beings 
lost in a maze of poverty, unable to 
see the bright sun and hope of the 
little one. They were a man and wo- 
man; in their youth they may have 
had the joy and optimism of the 
young, but now they lived behind a 
gray barrier of dullness. Perhaps they 
had hoped one day for a better life, 
but failure roughened them into a 
forgetful lethargy. 

The man was indifferent to his son's 
yearnings, but the woman still retain- 
ed a vague mother love. There re- 
mained a shallow stirring in her heart 
when the little one came with the 
meagre offerings of his joys and love. 

She was oldness and despair, an 
amalgam of every sorrow and tragedy 
the world over. There are many who 
live in this land of hopelessness; she 
was a symbol of their retreat from 
the horror and reality of the everyday. 

The man was old, more old than 


can be described. He moved with an 
air of dejection and indifference. The 
stooped shoulders and downcast eyes 
revealed an apathy and defeatism so 
evident in the sick and forlorn. He 
was not well: there was an enervat- 
ing sickness about him that pervaded 
his very soul. It left him weak, lack- 
ing optimism and the courage to live 
his own allotted life. 

There was a day once, when the 
little one's father became more sick 
and weak. He tossed and moaned in 
the bug-infested room, screaming his 
loud defiance of the Powers above. 
His mind could never comprehend the 
machinations of a Being who would 
inflict so much suffering upon those 
he professed to love. And thus, he 
denounced the Almighty, but he de- 
nounced himself in these recrimina- 
tions. 

He visualized the wasted life, a 
synthesis of so much malice and hate. 
There is no law to govern hate, it is 
an evil enveloping all who enter its 
domain; it can never be controlled 
nor destroyed. He could not forgive 
his free will for its undiscipline. His 
wayward spirit had wandered through 
life, unloving and uncaring, and now 
he was losing forever the opportunity 
to justify his existence. 

And the time came when the man 
of healing should be summoned, but 
he was powerless against the creeping 
shadow of death. His magic was im- 
potent as the dark spirit drew near. 
Prowl stealthily, O Fiend, to drain 
the living of their life. Take their 
bodies and their minds and bury them 
in the sordid dust of darkened cav- 
erns. 

There was a restlessness in the street 
as the dark group and its hated lighter 
enemy realized the closeness of the 
death spirit. They sought to fuse its 
being with that of the enemy. Their 
instruments of destruction gleamed in 
the misted moonlight as the two mass- 
es merged in a howling clash. 

The little one heard the bitter 
sounds of hate beyond the man's death 
room. He turned to his friend, but the 
animal cowered in a corner, for it did 
not understand the stench of death. 

Once more the shadows had come 
to the little one's life. He turned from 
the dead man and weeping woman, 
past the man of healing who could do 
no more and guietly fled the hopeless 
emptiness of a broken life. The stairs 
moved unfelt beneath his feet and the 
pavement came suddenly through 
worn shoe soles. He felt its night- 
coolness and was grateful after the 
hot fear of the dead. 

He wandered unthinking to the 
street of the enemies. He was oblivi- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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The recent history of politics in 
Bucks County is murky and confused. 
Alliances made for a lifetime, or for 
what passes in politics for a lifetime, 
have been broken by the force of 
events and personalities. Bitter ene- 
mies have become political allies, and 
good friends have become bitter ene- 
mies. Unless one has watched closely 
it is difficult to tell just who is on 
whose side. 

Not so with County Commissioner 
John Justus Bodley. Having never 
really given himself to any political 
group, and having refrained from at- 
tempting to pull the strings which 
make the political puppets jump, Bod- 
ley is to a large extent debt free. He 
remains his own man. 

There is no such thing as a free 
ride in politics, and Bodley has paid 
the price for his freedom. He has very 
little political power. He controls no 
block of votes on the party executive 
committee, nor can he promise deli- 
very of certain districts on election 
day. But this appears to be the way 
he wants it. His system for political 
success, or perhaps it is the lack of a 
system, has worked pretty well so far. 

Bodley has, more than once been 
called a “maverick.” This description 
is not inaccurate. He is a bit of a 
maverick. On two different occasions 
—in 1957 and again in 1958, Bodley 
took on the Republican organization 
in the primary elections. He didn’t 
win, but he ran pretty well — well 
enough in each case to embarrass the 
organization tangling with him. 

Bodley doesn’t look the part of the 
political rebel he once was. He is tall 
and husky with a hairline which is 
receding a trifle faster than he might 
like. He favors tweed suits — with 
one pocket generally bulging from his 
pipe and pouch — the other with his 
cigarettes. His voice is quiet and po- 
lite, and not infrequently edged with 
humorous sarcasm. 
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John J. Bodley 


A Quiet Power in Bucks Politics 


MR. BODLEY 


He is 46 now, and one of the best 
known lawyers in the county. For that 
matter he is one of the best known 
people in the county. 

Bodley is a long time Doylestown 
resident, graduating from Doylestown 
High School, where he played base- 
ball, basketball and football for three 
years in 1934. 


At Ursinus College, where he grad- 
uated in 1934, he expanded his field 
of varsity athletics to include tennis. 
Bodley was captain of the tennis and 
basketball teams. He was president of 
his class for four years, and president 
of his fraternity and the varsity club. 
Elections were nothing new to him by 
the time he entered Temple Universi- 
ty Law School in 1938. 

Bodley graduated first in his class 
from Temple in 1942. He spent the 
war years as an FBI agent. 


“Jus” Bodley began his political 
career in Bucks in 1956, when he was 
appointed by former District Attorney 
Donald W. Van Artsdalen as an as- 
sistant DA in that office. He liked the 
job. He like it well enough, in fact, 
to make up his mind a year later to 
seek the Republican organization's 
endorsement to replace the retiring 
Van Artsdalen. 

However, another young assistant 
DA, Paul R. Beckert of Levittown, 
had his eye on the DA nomination 
also. More important, the party had 
its eye on Beckert. 


At this point in his brief political 
career, Bodley’s experience with the 
way things are done was something 
less than extensive. Accordingly, he 
was seriously disturbed at the revela- 
tion that Beckert had the endorsement 
sewn up before Bodley was even inter- 
viewed by the party leaders. 

Bodley decided to take on the or- 
ganization in the primary election. He 
quickly picked up a lot of support 
from other disenchanted Republicans, 


and wound up with three running 
mates. 

“Well,” says Bodley, “Beckert won, 
and I was no longer an assistant dis- 
trict attorney. I was retired per 
force.” 

Bloodied but unbowed, and en- 
couraged by the fact that he had car- 
ried Upper and Central Bucks Coun- 
ty’s First Assembly District, Bodley 
was off and running against the or- 
ganization in the 1958 primary. 

“My feet were wet. My taste was 
whetted, and I decided I could beat 
em,” Bodley recalls. 

“I didn't do so well this time. I 
suppose the novelty had worn off and 
the party had become more cohesive,” 
he says. 

Whatever the reasons, Bodley was 
defeated by another Doylestown at- 
torney — Alan D. Williams, currently 
enjoying his third term in Harrisburg. 

In 1959, “Peace” reared her smil- 
ing head. 

“Either they (the organization lead- 
ers) wrongly suspected I was going to 
give them more trouble, or they de- 
cided I might not be a bad candidate. 
In any event they approached me 
about running for county commis- 
sioner. 

“I couldn't beat them, so I decided 
to join them. It gave me a chance to 
see how it felt to use the front door 
once in a while,” Bodley will tell you. 

Up to this point, Bodley had yet to 
meet his running mate — Lower 
Bucks County leader Edward B. 
Boyer of Levittown. 

Boyer and Bodley appeared to get 
along alright during the campaign, but 
from the very first moment they sat 
together as commissioners it was ob- 
vious they were never going to be 
overly friendly. j 

They did, however, work fairly 
close together on county patronage 
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AY, THE MONTH. Though no 

one in the North Temperate 
Zone need really be reminded, May 
is one of the most beautiful months of 
the year, bringing bloom back to the 
land into which the snow and the ice 
have melted, and bringing a welcome 
warmth that is not the intense and 
often uncomfortable heat that comes 
with the summer months. May also 
brings back the birds to their tasks of 
nest building and egg hatching; the 
gardener to his spade and rake and 
hoe; the farmer to his plow and cul- 
tivator. Green once again becomes the 
dominant color of the face of the 
earth, thanks to the burgeoning grass 
and trees. The woods and the fields are 
bright with the year's early flowers 
— violets of all kinds, hepatica, 
anemome, bloodroot, spring beauty, 
buttercup, dutchman-breeches, and 
grape hyacinth. Along the roads many 
a speeding car slows, or even stops, 
while its passengers admire the wild 
degsood or the domesticated forsythia. 
MAY, THE THIRD SATURDAY: 
ARMED FORCES DAY. On the 
third Saturday of May 1950, the 
Armed Forces of the United States 
for the first time received a joint 


MAY: 


tribute on a single day. Before then 
living-and-serving members of the 
army, navy and air force were honor- 
ed on separate occasions, Now, one 
day each year is set aside for the citi- 
zens of the 50 states to say “Well 
done, and thank you!” to the men and 
women who have vowed to protect 
our lives, liberties, properties and 
pursuits of happiness. 

MAY, A FIRST EVENT FOR 
EACH DAY IN THE PAST. On 
May 1, 1898, Admiral Dewey won 
the Battle of Manila. The Louisiana 
Purchase Treaty was signed on May 
2, 1803. May 3, 1765, saw the open- 
ing of the first medical school in 
America, in Philadelphia, Pa. An 
event that many would like to forget, 
the Haymarket Riot of Chicago, went 
down into history on May 4, 1886, 
and on May 5, 1821, an event that no 
one is ever likely to forget took place 
on the island of St. Helena — Na- 
poleon Bonaparte went to his eternal 
rest, or damnation. 

Other May “firsts” follow: May 6, 
1840, first postage stamp issued in 
England; May 7, 1915, steamship 
Lusitaňia sunk by German submarine; 
May 8, 1945, first V-E Day cele- 
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brated; May 9, 1926, Admiral Byrd 
flew to North Pole; May 10, 1869, 
first transcontinental railroad com- 
pleted at Promontory Point, Utah; 
May 11, 1792, mouth of Columbia 
River discovered by Robert Gray; 
May 12, 1926, Roald Amundsen flew 
over North Pole; May 13, 1846, U. 
S. declared war on Mexico; May 14, 
1607, first permanent English settle- 
ment established in America at James- 
town, Va.; May 15, 1918, U. S. began 
first regular air-mail service; May 16, 
1860, Abraham Lincoln nominated 
for President; May 18, 1652, Rhode 
Island enacted first law against slav- 
ery in North America; May 19, 
1588, Spanish Armada sailed against 
England; May 20, 1932, Amelia Ear- 
hart flew the Atlantic Ocean; May 21, 
1927, Charles Lindbergh began first 
translantic solo flight; May 23, 1788, 
South Carolina became eighth state; 
May 24, 1883, Brooklyn Bridge open- 
ed to traffic; May 26, 1819, “Savan- 
nah” became the first steamship to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean; May 27, 
1937, the Golden Gate Bridge opened 
at San Francisco; May 28, 1934, the 
Dionne quintuplets born; May 30, 
1431, Joan of Arc burned at the stake; 


May 31, 1889, Johnstown, Pa. flood- 
ed. 

MAY, 1863, DOYLESTOWN. A 
hundred years ago this month the two 
Doylestown papers were filled with 
news of the Civil War battles — at 
that time mostly losses for the North 
— and local fights between Union 
loyalists and their opposing Copper- 
head neighbors hereabouts. But one 
itera from the Bucks County Intel- 
ligencer deserves being quoted in full: 
“Dr. Townsend Fell, of New Hope, 
was convicted in our Court last week, 
of an assult and battery upon Charles 
Wert, of the same place. It appears 
that Dr. Fell was a firm and unflinch- 
ing Douglas Democrat in the last 
Presidential contest, and that the pro- 
secutor was a Breckinridger. On a cer- 
tain occasion a month or two ago, it 
was alleged, that Dr. Fell declared in 
a public bar-room in New Hope that 
a man who voted for Breckinridge 
was no better than a rebel and a trait- 
tor. Wert applied the remark to him- 
self, and a fracas ensued, which ended 
in the defendant slightly punishing the 
prosecutor. The question at issue in 
the case was purely a political one, 
and as the jury selected to try the case 


consisted almost entirely of men of 
the same stripe of politics as the 
prosecutor, they were not long in 
rendering a verdict of guilty. . . The 
sentence of the Court was that Dr. 
Fell pay a fine of five dollars, and the 
costs of the prosecution.” 


MAY, THE THIRTIETH DAY: 
MEMORIAL DAY. May 30, like July 
4, is a patriotic holiday in the United 
States. Known as Memorial Day or 
Decoration Day, it is a day dedicated 
to the memory of the American sery- 


a Miscellany ae 


By Karl Stover 


icemen who gave their lives in their 
coutry’s wars — the Civil War, the 
Spanish-American War, World Wars. 
I and II, and the Korean War. 

The first Memorial Day was ob- 
served during the Civil War by some 
Southern women who honored the 
dead of both sides of the war. The 
day chosen for the ceremonies was 
May 30. Cassandra Oliver Moncure, 
a Virginia woman of French origin, 
is believed to have been largely re- 
sponsible for that first observance, 
and some persons have said she may 
have chosen May 30 because it is the 
French “Day of the Ashes,” memor- 
ializing the return of Napoleon’s re- 
mains to France from St. Helena. 

So the month of May comes and 
goes in Bucks County and elsewhere 
the world over, year after year, with 
its crimes and its celebrations, its 
flowers and its follies, its consecrations 
and its desecrations, but no matter 
who does what to whom, life is 
eternal and at no time more obviously 
so than in the fifth month. In May 
the life force sings its happiest songs 
and dances its gayest dances. Let 
everyone sing “Hey; Hey!” in the ~ 
merry, merry month of May! A 
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IE go back. I’ve served my nerve 
wracked years. They'll just have to 
find someone else. Someone more 
suited to it than I, that's what they 
need. Someone who won't pour the 
cocoa into the baked beans just be- 
cause she's very near-sighted and it's 
dark on those nighttime cookouts. I 
don't care how desperate they are, 
Im just not Girl Scout Leader ma- 
terial. 

You'd think they'd know better by 
now anyway. You'd think my attitude 
during all those courses I took would 
have discouraged them. I mean, any- 
one who flunks Knotcraft! When I 
saw all those knots I knew the jig 
was up. 

Really, all I should have to do is 
answer those “Questions for Consider- 
ation” truthfully. Especially that sec- 
tion “You and Your Relation To the 
Troop”. 

“Do you enjoy the troop in the long 
run? (Discount the discouraging mo- 
ments)” 

That was about the only time I did 
enjoy it, when I was discounting the 
discouraging moments while the troop 
was taking a long run without me. 
“What new interests or friends have 
you acquired because of Girl Scout 
activities?” 

Well, I’ve acquired an interest in 
having some leisure time. Like leisure 
to do the ironing piled up in the corn- 
er, or to make a dent in that moun- 
tain of mending over there. I didn’t 
have time to bite my nails while I ac- 
quired an interest in heading off a 
manic depressive psychosis. The 
trouble with me is that because I 
weep quietly, they just don’t realize. 

I did make loads of new friends. 
Of course I dont know whether 
they’d want to count Dorrie. She uses 
some pretty strong language when 
you ask her about Girl Scouts. Al- 
though to be truthful I think it’s the 
parents she really loathes. I’ll just bet 
she never read that lovely section on 
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of the York Road Golf Club. 


Community Relations. 

Then there’s Pat. Come to think of 
it, she’s severed her connections with 
the Girl Scouts too. It was probably 
all those forms that had to be filled 
out in quadruplicate that made her 
so bitter; or maybe it was that thing 
about the troop treasurer and the bud- 
get, and all that fuss with the bank, 
and the hard feelings about the ac- 
cusations. 

I must admit I met some perfectly 

lovely nervous women though. There 
was that nice plump one who kept 
laughing and laughing — all through 
the neighborhood meetings. And a 
thin, thin, one who just kept wringing 
her hands. 
“Have you used good judgment in 
facing your own limitations as to 
time, energy, and ability — or have 
you become overtired or over-anxious 
about your troop?” 

What do they mean, "or" ? Yes. 
I used good judgment in facing my 
own limitations as to time, energy, 
and ability; and I became overtired 
and overanxious about my troop. 
“Have you been successful in choos- 
ing persons to help you and in work- 
ing with the troop committee?" 

Oh, come now! Have you been suc- 
cessful in blackmail, is more like it. 
What can a friend say when she owes 
you a favor and you ask her to go 
and take some kind of indoctrination 
so that she can be on your troop com- 
mittee? She can say NO, that's what 
she can say. Then you have to stoop 
to really underhanded pressures. What 
does it matter to me if my dearest 
friends hate me? I had a sullen, un- 
cooperative, reluctant troop commit- 
tee, and who needs any kind of a 
social life anyway? 

“Do you think of the members of 
your troop as ‘just a lot of girls’ or as 
separate personalities?” 

Separate personalities. Definitely. 
There was Peppy Energy, Eagerly 
Impulsive, Angry Temper, Sulky Sul- 


Margaret Eitzen 


Mrs. Robert Eitzen, third prize winner receives her award from Fred Gorman 


len, Silly Giggles, Naughty Devil, 
Pokey Slow, Restless Itch, and Tattle 
Whiney, to name a few. 

“Do you accept the girls’ reaction to 
program activities even when their 
idea of fun isn’t the same as yours?” 

It depended on how exhausted I 
was. Some weeks I just didn’t have 
the strength to fight back. My idea of 
fun is to sit quietly in my little corner 
reading a book. Now you just know 
that’s not their idea of ‘fun. Their idea 
of fun includes high spirits, vigor, 
scrimmage, sweat, and eventually 
prostration; and they are absolutely 
unable to have fun without NOISE. 
Oh, I accepted it — with a cold damp 
sinking feeling and the desperate con- 
solation of the hope that nothing real- 
ly does last forever — not even troop 
meetings. 

“Do you respect the girls’ ideas and 
do they know it?” 

Oh, come on. How respectful 
would you be to the suggestions that 
we all raise money for a trip to West 
Point to look at the Cadets, that we 
blow the treasury money on a trip to 
the Latin Casino to see Paul Anka? 
“Does each girl feel free to talk to 
you?” 

Each girl felt free to talk to me. 
And talk, and talk, and talk, and talk, 
and talk, and talk. The trouble was 
that I didn’t always feel free to listen. 
One must sometimes rush off to feed 
one’s husband and babies. 

“Do all the girls enjoy working and 
playing together in troop activities?” 

All the girls enjoyed working and 
playing together in troop activities. 
My problem was that I am no longer 
a girl, and I did not enjoy working 
and playing together in troop activi- 
ties. Frankly, that bicycle hike nearly 
killed me. And I didn’t think too 
much of marching all those long hot 
miles in the town parade either. Come 
to think of it, I wasn’t particularly 
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Driving Aras Bucks 


PUBLIC SCHOOL COUNSELORS 

According to Carl McDaniels ( As- 
sociate Director of the National Am- 
erican Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation, headquarters Washington, 
D.C.), there are now 33,000 public 
school counselors at work. About one- 
half of these are full time school em- 
ployees, and their number has doubl- 
ed since 1958. Speaking before the 
County School Counselors Associa- 
tion at the Morrisville High School 
in March, 1963, Mr. McDaniels em- 
phasized ten points highlighting a 
counselor’s growth toward mature and 
permanent professional stature. An 
interesting point he made, often nebu- 
lous or lost in the complexities of 
school administration, was that: 
Focus should be on the relationship 
of dealings with the student at all 
times. The student is both the heart 
of the matter of counselors’ existence 
and the subject matter of the profes- 
sion itself. 


In the November, 1962, Interiors 
magazine (see page 146), Vincenzo 
Di Simone of Castelli, Teramo, Italy 
(on the Adriatic), Trenton, N. J., 
New Hope, Pa., and, currently, 
Stroudsburg, Pa., is mentioned for 
his wheel-thrown lamps and planters. 
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Bargains in books, thousands of 
them at the Seventh Annual Book 
Fair, Langhorne-Middletown Library, 
at the Library, corner Hill and W. 
Maple Avenue, Saturday, May 25. 
Donated used books in excellent con- 
dition; old and unusual books and 
new ones. Also for sale — plants, 
flowers and small shrubs at Garden 
Booth; a variety of white elephant 
type articles, at Opportunity Shop, 
and toys for children at The Little 
Nickel and Dime Shop. At the Mys- 
tery Auction you may win something 
rare, or beautiful. You will hear au- 
thors of new books during the Au- 
thors’ Hour. Coffee will be served all 
day and a picnic luncheon 11:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. 

No admission fee — Door prizes. 
Other prizes for the person donating 
the oldest book and to the one who 
contributes the greatest number of 
used books. Hours — 9:30 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m. 


HI-HO, COME TO THE FAIR! 

Watch for the third annual Village 
Fair! Held each year to benefit the 
Doylestown Hospital, the Fair runs 
from 10 a.m. through twilight, Satur- 
day, June 8, at the Doylestown War 
Memorial Field (rear of the Central 
Bucks High School). 

Members of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce begin festivities with a 
rip-snortin’ parade — band, balloons, 
confetti and all the trimmings. A 
“Pooch Parade" follows, and pint- 
size dog-fanciers can show their 
champs and win ribbons. 


Happy the Clown, courtesy of the 
Doylestown Kiwanis Club, gives out 
autographed photos and answers all 
questions midget fans dream up; the 
Friendship Thimble Club provides the 
fish pond for junior Izaak Waltons; 
Delaware Valley College students 
bring back their breath-taking hay- 
ride, and ponies dot the field for trots 
around the Fair Grounds. 

The Doylestown Junior Women’s 
Club members direct games for the 
twelve and under group: a baseball 


toss, dart board, bean-bag toss, nickel 
toss and plate-breaking competition. 
Mrs. Richard Leatherman estimates a 
thousand broken that day and asks 
donations of old china plates (not too 
large) between now and Fair time. 
DON’T FORGET JUNE 8! COME 
TO THE FAIR GROUNDS! 


Town & Country 


Town and Country players of 
Route 263 in Buckingham, Pa., have 
announced their selection of plays and 
directors for the 1963 summer sea- 
son: 

May 3, 4, 10, 11 — 

“Private Lives” by Noel Coward. 

A comedy of manners directed by 

Bob Gendall. 

June 21, 22, 28, 29 — 

“Major Barbara.” A piercing social 

commentary by George Bernard 

Shaw, to be directed by Chuck 

Read. h 
August 9, 10, 16, 17 — 


Thornton Wilders farce “The 
Matchmaker,” directed by Tom 
Griffith. 


September 20, 21, 27, 28 — 

“The Chalk Garden” —a suspense- 

ful drama by Enid Bagnold, direct- 

ed by John Welsh. 

Benefits are now being booked for 
any and all plays. Those who may be 
interested can get complete details by 
calling Mrs. Ruth Hurwitz at 348- 
9857. Persons interested in advance 
tickets, either season, patron, or indi- 
vidual, should call Mrs. John Welsh 
at 882-2256. Additional information 
on tickets or benefits can be obtained 
by writing to Town and Country 
players, P. O. Box 323, Doylestown, 
Penna. 


According to Publishers Weekly, 
April 1, 1963, Merrill Pollack of 
Washington Crossing, Pa., has been 
named an editor at Simon and Schus- 
ter. Mr. Pollack, until his new ap- 
pointment, had been an associate edi- 
tor at the Saturday Evening Post. He 
has written many articles and two 
books, Shem and Doon, a juvenile, 
and How to Cope With ..., both 
published by Bobbs-Merrill, who also 
published his wife Barbara’s new 
book, The Collectors. 
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ome men owe their rise up the po- 

litical ladder to overpowering per- 
sonalities, combining a gift for gab 
with wit and careful attention to such 
details as name remembering. 

If a monosyllable will suffice to 
answer a question, that is precisely 
what you will get from Joe Canby. 
Whatever wit and good humor may 
be in his nature are adequately sur- 
pressed beneath a facial expression 
which runs the gamut from dour to 
downright melancholy. 

Other politicians hit the top be- 
cause they have a real, abiding, and, 
in a way, perverse love for the schem- 
ing, the bloodletting and the head-to- 
head battles that are a part of politi- 
cal life. 

Joe Canby is a Quaker — a man 
who says little and cherishes quiet. If 
he bears any malice toward anyone in 
politics, no one has been able to un- 
cover it, and if he gets a kick out of 
the rough and tumble of political life, 
then he has managed to disguise that 
pretty well. 

Still others succeed as politicians be- 
cause it is an ego-satisfying calling. 
Canby never runs until he is pushed, 
and he generally has to be pushed 
pretty hard. 

Joseph O. Canby will, barging a 
political miracle, be nominated and 
elected -Bucks County Commissioner 
on the Republican ticket. 

He will bring to the job certain 
qualities which set him aside from 
men equally as prominent as he. He is 
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Farmer, 


Fighter, 


a natural leader, a fact evidenced by 
his record of civic and business 
achievement over the past 40 years. 

He is tough when he has to be, as 
readers who followed the bitter battle 
between the Bucks County Republi- 
can Alliance and the regular GOP 
organization last May will recall. 

He is dependable — and once he 
has given his word, you can count 
on it. Finally, Canby is interested. A 
wealthy dairy farmer with more than 
enough to keep him busy, he has 
nonetheless quietly devoted a great 
deal of his time to the public. 

Canby, thanks to a lifetime of out- 
door farming, all of it in his native 
Bucks County, is a youthful 62 with 
a quick step and penetrating, often 
steely blue eyes. 

He is the owner and operator of a 
highly successful Middletown dairy 
farm, and he is easily one of the best 
known farmers in Pennsylvania. (A 
few months ago when Governor 
Scranton was selecting a cabinet, 

" Canby's name was prominently men- 
tioned for Secretary of Agriculture.) 

Canby is a farmer like his father 
before him. Joseph Paxton Canby 
once farmed the land on which 
Canby’s purebred cattle now graze. 
Young Joe attended George School 
and the University of Wisconsin, as 
likely an institution as any other to 
give him the background he wanted 
in raising dairy animals. " 

In 1919 Joe joined his father in 
operating the farm, and he began to 


Joseph Q. 


Canby 


Friend of Bucks 


specialize in purebred cattle — Hol- 
stien Friesians, to be precise. 

In the early days, Canby devoted 
much of his time and energy toward 
building up a thriving dairy business, 
which by the time he sold it in 1937 
to Greenwood Dairies took four sep- 
arate farms to contain. 

It was during the 20's that Canby 
first began his work with a host of 
agricultural organizations. He eventu- 
ally rose to president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dairymen's Association, and is 
a national director of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America. The 
latter organization is the largest pure- 
bred dairy organization in the world 
with more than 50,000 members. 

For the statistical minded, it may be 
of some value to know that the 
50,000 members of the organization 
own 6 million head of cattle, each 
and every one of which is registered 
at the Association's Brattleboro, Vt. 
headquarters. 

Although he is a life-long Repub- 
lican, Canby evidenced little interest 
in active politics until 1954, the same 
year he was appointed to the Bucks 
County Planning Commission. 

There was trouble brewing that 
year in Middletown — a lot of it. 
Levittown was on the way up in Falls 
and Bristol Townships and Tullytown 
Borough, and although builder Wil- 
liam J. Levit had bought the land he 
needed in Middletown, the Board of 
Supervisors appeared ready to pass 
zoning and building restrictions so 
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stringent, development would be im- 
possible. 

The situation was bad and getting 
worse when a vacancy on the board 
arose. A group of Canby's friends, 
perhaps seeing in him some of the 
gualities of Henry Clay asked him to 
fill the vacancy. 

“Because of my activities in the 
dairy organizations, I hadn't given 
politics much thought. I was approach- 
ed by a good friend and asked to 
run, but I turned him down. Later, 
more and more friends kept after me 
to run. I got to feel it was my duty, 
so I ran." Canby recalls. 

After Canby got on the board, the 
trouble over Levittown was straighten- 
ed out, and he deserves a large share 
of the credit for securing for Middle- 
town, Levittown's most expensive 
homes — the Country Clubbers. 

Once in politics, Canby discovered 
it was fairly enjoyable avocation. (He 
is the founder of the Míddletown 
Township Republican Association.) 
In 1958, when his term was up, he 
decided to run for re-election. 

He was opposed by a fellow mem- 
ber of the Middletown Friends Meet- 
ing, Walter S. Farley Jr., a liberal 
Democrat. The race couldn’t have 
been much closer, but Farley won by 
less than 100 votes. Despite the de- 
feat, Canby is now on the board 
again — elected when the board of 
supervisors was expanded from three 
to five members. 

Canby’s political star really began 
to shine last year, when as chairman 
of the Bucks County Republican Al- 
liance, he led the group of insurgents 
to a smashing win over the regular 
organization. 

It was a tough, bruising battle, and 
when it was over, the Alliance had 
complete control of the party machin- 
ery. 

As was the case his first brush with 
politics, Canby had no burning desire 
to jump into the battle. In fact, his 
role as chairman of the group came 


about almost accidentally. 

“My wife (Susan) and I were 
coming home from a meeting one 
night when she stopped to chat with 
a friend. She told us that she and lots 
of others in the Bucks County Council 
of Republican Women were dissatis- 
fied with the party leadership, and 
intended to do something about it. 

“She invited my wife to a meeting, 
she accepted. “There were about 30 
of us there, including (District At- 
torney) Paul Beckert (Assemblyman) 
Alan Williams and (Register of Wills) 
Bill Veitch. They insisted Beckert 
run for county chairman. He was very 
reluctant, but he accepted, and I was 
just as reluctant to accept the Al- 
liance chairmanship. Time was my 
problem, but I thought that Paul 
could make time, so could I.” 

“T realized it was going to be a bit- 
ter fight, and as chairman, I knew I 
would have to make a lot of changes 
and make them stick. Sure, we ran a 
hard campaign, but there was no 
choice. We were out to win and we 
did,” Canby says. 

Canby says he had no intention of 
running for county commissioner 
even though “as early as last Summer 
people were asking me to run.” 

Now that he’s in the race, he says 
he is confident of winning. 

His approach to county govern- 
ment will be conservative, he says, 
but he has no plans to retreat from 
a whole host of county services insti- 
tuted during the past two administra- 
tions. 

“We should continue programs that 
have been instituted, but I’m very 
much concerned with the financial 
picture of the county. 

“The county has reached its bor- 
rowing capacity of $10 million. We 
have to pay for the new courthouse 
and we are committed to spend money 
for parks and open space. These pro- 
grams will be continued, but they 
may have to be curtailed,” Canby 
says. A 


L. to Rt. William Warden, Salvatore Baccaloni and Tito Capobianco. 
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Delaware Valley 
Music Festival 


The Delaware Valley Music Festi- 
val, after more than a year of prep- 
aration, will present its pilot perfor- 
mance of three one-act operas at St. 
John Terrell’s Music Circus, near 
Lambertville, N. J., Saturday evening, 
May 25. The Festival was founded in 
order to produce professional per- 
formances of revivals, little known 
and contemporary works of high artis- 
tic standards. 

The three one-act operas to be pro- 
duced are Cimarosa's Il Maestro di 
Cappella, Stravinsky’s L'Histoire du 
Soldat and R. De Banfield’s Lord 
Byron’s Love Letter, libretto by Ten- 
nessee Williams. The third concerns a 
decadent New Orleans’ family with 
one valuable possession. . . 

Until the Festival’s incorporation 
this year as a non-profit corporation, 
it is being sponsored by the Academy 
of Vocal Arts who will hold all pro- 
fits derived from the Festival in a 
special fund for future productions 
of the Delaware Valley Music Festi- 
val. 

Mr. William B. Warden, secretary 
and treasurer and business manager 
of the Philadelphia Lyric Opera Com- 
pany, has been named managing di- 
rector of the Festival’s activities. A 
former director of the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera, he has a successful 
administratave and promotional back- 
ground in the operatic field. 

Tito Capobianco will serve as artis- 
tic director. Capobianco, a former di- 
rector of the Teatro Argentino of La 
Plata and stage and technical director 
of the Colon Theatre of Buenos Aires, 
is presently stage director for the 
Philadelphia Lyric Opera Company, 

The conductor will be Roland 
Fiore. Maestro Fiore has conducted 
with the New York City Center 
Opera, Philadelphia Lyric, Saint Ce- 
cilia Symphony in Rome and the 
Frankfurt Symphony in Germany. 

The three one-act operas will fea- 
ture Salvatore Baccaloni, leading bas- 
so buffo of the Metropolitan Opera, 
currently celebrating his 25th anni- 
versary with the famous Met com- 
pany, and the young international 
singing stars, Leyna Gabriele and 
Mija Novich, both sopranos. 

Tickets for the Festival, priced at 
$4.00, $3.75, $3.25 and $2.75, can 
be ordered from Delaware Valley 
Music Festival, Box 172, New Hope, 
Pa. 
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from 


Country 
Clothes 


Exclusive i 
at the Carriage Shop 


Today’s fashion writers have reach- 
ed a new peak in unintelligibility. This 
springs mad race to achieve, “im- 
pact," "image" and "market" has left 
the average American female, size 16 
to 20, gasping in a labyrinth of for- 
eign words, coined phrases and cab- 
alistic designs! Granted Audrey Hep- 
burn may look "enchantent" ín a new 
creation belted so a "mere four in- 
ches of rouleau" shows in front. I 
can't see myself in it leading a PTA 
meeting, with my more than four 
inches of rollo draped around the 
front of my embonpoint! 

The  brisk announcement that 
"shadows belong over the eyes, not 
under," shakes me to my heels! What 
can I do when I’ve been up all night 
with the twins; the pup has misbe- 
haved in the center of the living room 
carpet; my mother-in-law is due to- 
day for her semi-annual visitation and 


GARDENS - POOLS 


Now when you move — your 
pool moves with you! Above ground 
pools have many advantages including 
safety, economy and mobility. A four 
foot high smooth wall protects ani- 
mals and small fry from tragic acci- 
dents and there is no increase in 
property tax such as you have with 
other types. There are no maintenance 
costs such as sand blasting, patching 
cracks, re-painting, etc. and your 
small initial cost makes payments 
smaller and fewer. 

Your own pool can be the success- 
ful answer to family fun together. 
With TV almost the only shared fam- 
ily activity today, it does not provide 
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Jascinating 


Fashions 


I’m chaperoning a teen age whing- 
ding at 8. I can guarantee I'll be wear- 
ing my shadows under not over my 
poor unchic eyes. 

Then there’s the baffling descrip- 
tion of a costume no self-respecting 
female should be without . . . it says 
here. “. . . roses, on a deshabille of 
wafery silk, whiffled about on a shir- 
red back-yoke." Deshabille, I under- 
stand, that's the way I always am at 
the wrong moment. Wafery? Like 
graham crackers maybe? But Please 
Balenciaga . . . what on earth is 
"whiffled?" Is the material “whiffled,” 
the dress "whiffled" or do you have 
to be “whiffled" to wear it? 

How about the new Arab-influenc- 
ed, "Djellabah," for the “at-home 
look?" Even if I could afford one I 
wouldn't be “at home" long. My fran- 
tic clan would rush me to the nearest 
psychiatrist in nothing flat . . . “Djel- 
labah" and all. 

It's no news to me that hands should 
have a "polished" look this year.. 
mine always look that way . . . no 
special cosmetics needed . . . just 
scrubbing up the rec room, polishes 
mine to high heaven. 

How about this brilliant description 
of milady's latest for swimming. . . 
"flowering intarsia on a detachable 
cummerbund!) Designed in Dartex al- 
ready! 
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the wide scope of enjoyment and 
health an outdoor pool offers every 
member of the family. 

Vacation in your own back yard 
this year, and year after year at no 
additional cost. A well-known Bucks 
County firm, Nichols Swim Pools, 
Mill St., Bristol, recommend the 
Doughboy pool, largest manufacturer 
of this type in the country. These 
pools, including “the Royal Riviera,” 
have special rail construction, vinyl 
impregnated dacron liners and many 
additional features that guarantee 
greater strength and endurance. They 
are available in all sizes from 12 ft. 
to 28 ft. diameter, up to 8 ft. deep. 


poring le 7 
round the 
country 


Wherever your: fashion fancy takes 
you this season . . . swing into Spring 
in these light-hearted separates of 
marvelous Miracle-care poplin by 
Majestic 


THE TOWNE SHOP 


*town and country clothes" 


NEWTOWN, PA. 
15 S. State Street 


and 


SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
498 Second St. Pike 


(The new Southampton Shopping Center) 
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TZ Savidge 
^ $Brothers/ 


‘Ths SOUTH STATE STL. 
NEWTOWN, PA. £ 


Featuring 
MEN'S — BOYS' CLOTHING 


FOOTWEAR 
FOR THE FAMILY 
PHONE WoOrth 8-3321 


Open Fri, *til 9 


traditional clothes for men R 
casual wear for women 1 


Com Bass > 


TIGER HALL © ; 
518 MAIN ST. BETHLEHEM, PA. 
Charge accounts invited 


Open Thurs. eve until 8:30 


THE CROSS COUNTRY 
SHOP 
of 
PEDDLER'S VILLAGE 


DISTINCTIVE SPORTSWEAR 
for 
GENTLEMEN & THEIR LADIES 


phone 794-7297 
hours: 10-5 
monday thru saturday 
open friday evenings 


THE CROSS COUNTRY 
SHOP 


An outstanding collection 
of spring clothes and 
accessories for the 
discriminating woman 


and the younger set 


The 
Carriage 
House 


28 E. STATE ST. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
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Fersonal Petry 


by 
i Davio Ross 


From Mr. Raymond Lombardi, 
Doylestown, Pa. 

“My neighbor, Walter Beebe, rents 
canoes; which people paddle up the 
old towpath. It runs alongside the 
Delaware River for sixty miles or so, 
and is called the ‘Canal.’ I was won- 
dering — idly — ‘Suppose he only 


. allowed new canoes in the canal? 


And — going a crazy step further — 
'Suppose his son, Barney, inherited 
the business — and married Phoebe 
— and — had a baby — Billy — 
and -= ” 


CANOES ’N CANALS 


A canoe is quite a tricky kind of 
creature . . . and canoe canals are 
therefore, rather rare . . . But canals 
for new canoes are even more so... 
New canoe canals don't run just any- 
where! Heres the story . . . 
Walter Beebee had a baby . . . and 
when Barney grew, as bouncing ba- 
bies will . . . he discovered, as his 
mad dad had before him . . . that 
canoe canals could cause him too to 
thrill . . . So the two, the old, the new 
. . . the son, the father . . . Planned 
for larger, grand canals to span the 
land . . . and in planning, Barney's 
poppa mentioned marriage . . . Off 
the youngster popped to win fair 
Phoebe's hand . . . Phoebe first said, 
"No" . . . but finally relented. . . . 
and became a member of the Beebee 
bunch . . . Soon the younger Beebees 
both were blessed with Billy . . . It 
was then they acted . . . strictly on a 
hunch . Phoebe Beebee, Barney 
Beebee and the baby . . . Built a new 
canal in quaint Connecticut . . . It's 
in Saugatuck, near Naugatuck . 
and if you're not . . . jinxed by Hee- 
bie Jeebies . . . there you'll find them 
yet! 


A personal copy of this poem goes 
to Mr. Lombardi, with our thanks. 
If you would like to have an original 
poem written about your experience 
or observation, send a letter to: Per- 
sonal Potery, c/o this publication. 


CLASSIFIED 


PERSONAL 


WHY WEIGHT? when Stauffer has a better weigh. 
RY oe and sales. Phone DI 3-6184 or 


SERVICES 


APOTHECARY: Ralph S. Kuhn, 42-44 E. Court St., 
Doylestown, Pa. Answering Service. Tel. 348-8080. 


GET SHARP: Sharp Shop is my hobby. If it has a 
cutting edge, we sharpen it. Write or phone, R.D. 1, 
Box 342, Langhorne, Pa. SK 7-5344. 


A PIANO WELL TUNED is a guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. Pianos bought, sold and repaired. David D. 
Loy 331 N. Main, Doylestown. 348-9657 or 348- 


U.S. CIVIL SERVICE TESTS: Men-women, 18-52. 
Start high as $102.00 a week. Preparatory training un- 
til appointed. Thousands of jobs open. Experience us- 
ually unnecessary. Free information on jobs, salaries, 
requirements. Write today giving name, address, phone 
and time home. Write Lincoln Service, Dept. 53B, 
Pekin 91, Ill. 


WANTED 


EXLIBRIS collector would like exchanging bookplates 
with likeminded bibliophiles. Box 720, Bucks Co. Life. 


OLD TOY TRAINS, Trucks, Cars, Horsedrawn wagons 
and fire engines. Iron or Tin. Call OS 5-3534. 


BEAUTY CARE 


LOOK YOUR MOST SPARKLING SELF. Zeigler 
hay ee for women who care. DI 3-6184 or 
-2114. 


FOR RENT 
FULL-SIZED ROOM with 2 windows and slight 
dormer — share bath — in charming house on Del- 


aware Canal in New Hope. $20. a week. Phone 
862-5331. 


FOR SALE 


BOOK: Triumph by Philip Wylie. A book about a nu- 
clear war "that makes you repledge allegiance to the 
flag . . .” $4.50 plus 4% sales tax in Pa. Write New 
Delaware Bookshop, 49 W. Ferry St, New Hope, Pa. 
or phone 862-2452. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS PRINTS: .25, .50, $1.00 up. 
Visit our modern showroom. Look for the red glass. 
Bonn-Duhrkoff Co., 1641 Easton Rd., Willow Grove, 
Pa. 


SPORTS CAR FANS AND SUNDAY ARTISTS: 
Basque berets in all colors — one size fits all people: 
red, orange, yellow, lt. or dark green, blue and pur- 
ple, white, black, navy and grey. $2.00 post paid. 
Write Toni Tonis, 40 W. Mechanic St., New Hope, Pa. 
or phone 862-2640. 


HOBBIES 


NEW OWNERS — DOYLESTOWN HOBBY SHOP. 
Everything to help you make it yourself. Open Mon- 
days through Saturdays, 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., Fridays 
to 9 p.m. 63 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


CLASSIFIED 
SERVICES 


WRITERS AGENCY: Manuscripts read, appraised, 
and submitted to prospective publishers. For further 
information write Dept. EM, 65 W. State Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. or phone 348-8389. 
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ds A. Hamilton III, six-year- 
resident of Bucks County and twice 
ù «over contributor for Bucks County 
Life, started his artistic čareer when 
he was five and has been riding the 
crest of the seventh wave for more 
than two years, but a thinly populated 
beach has, for the most part, failed to 
take notice. The Bucks County Life 
mailbag, however, has shown an 
awareness of the 31-year-old artist 
from Rushland, especially in response 
to last month’s cover, which depicted 
a shaggy old lion and a fresh spring 
lamb. 

Hamilton was born in Buffalo, New 
York, where he completed his ele- 
mentarv and high school education. 
He enlisted in the Army during the 
Korean conflict. He attended the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Art 
for three years and was awarded a 
Ware scholarship for European travel. 
After three months in Europe he 
studied for an additional year at the 
Academy. 


The following is a written transcrip- 
tion of an interview with the artist: 


Interviewer: At what point in your 
life did you decide to be a seri- 
ous artist? 

Hamilton: I think that’s like asking 
me when I decided to become 
brown-eyed. 
Who would you say has had the 
greatest influence on you as an 
artist? 
Ham: Pd say Morris Blackburn. 
Blackburn, an exceptional artist, 
was one of my instructors at the 
Academy, and I think he prob- 
ably influenced me more than 
any other person, not so much 
in the sense of a style or tech- 
nique but more in a way of look- 
ing at the world, a philosophy 
of art. 

That naturally calls for me to 

ask, what is your philosophy of 

art? 

Ham: I’m afraid that no matter what 
I say, it'll be misunderstood. 

Int: Why do you say that? 


Int: 


Int: 
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Ham: Because art is visual, but you 
and I are dealing with words, 
and if I could state my philoso- 
phy in words I wouldn't be an 
artist, Pd be a writer. Maybe that 
sounds like an evasion, but, 
frankly, I just don't think in 
terms of logic and semantics. I 
find that I hardly ever say what 
I mean or mean what I say... 
especially after people explain to 
me what they think I’ve said. 
Does that imply that you think 
artists have some special gift or 
talent that other people don't 
have? 

Ham: No. 

Int: An unqualified no? 


Ham: Yes and no, an unqualified no. 
Unqualified in the sense that I 
think we are all born with the 
ability to see the world as the 
artist sees it but, qualified in the 
sense that the ability is usually 
repressed at an early age. 


Int: You mean the child represses it? 

Ham: Yes. Not because he wants to 
but because the adults force him 
to. 

Int: Why would adults want to re- 
press that ability in the child? 
Ham: Because they were forced to 
repress it. I’m aware that I've 
given you a circle and not an 
answer. Perhaps the thing never 
really had a beginning but has 
always been that way. I don't 
know. A more specific answer to 
your question of why adults kill 
the child's sensitivity to the 
world lies in the fact that the 

adults feel threatened. 

Int: In what way? 

Ham: I think that the child's basic 
honesty his straightforward ap- 
proach to life, his absolute belief 
in freedom, his natural rebellious- 
ness and his clear understanding 
of his own relationship to the 
universe, rock the adult's world 
of phoney social organization to 
its very foundation. Just because 
the child lacks the tools for so- 


Int: 


| | 
i Haver 


cial living and is, as yet, unaware 
of most of the physical facts of 
the universe, adults make the 
grand assumption that he doesn't 
know much of anything. I don't 
know how to explain the child's 
basic philosophical rightness with 
the world, except to point out 
that he lives, for the most part, 
in the present tense, whereas 
adults are always digging in the 
past for experience that will win 
them the garland in some mysti- 
cal future. Since the only tense 
that life can be lived in is the 
present I can't help but feel that 
the child's understanding of the 
world is more correct than those 
who are trying to teach him 
“what the world's really like." 
How would you suggest that this 
situation be corrected? 
Ham: I'd say a shift in educational 
philosophy would go a long way 
in helping the situation. Present- 
ly we place the emphasis on con- 
ceptual education, that is, the 
memorization of facts. I think 
that this is the least important 
phase of education and that it 
should be subordinate to offering 
the child the tools and means for 
self-discovery. Conceptual educa- 
tion leads to "identification with," 
and what I would prefer is one 
that leads to *discovery of." 

We haven't talked much about 

your art. 

Ham: No? I think we've been talking 

about my art. As I mentioned, 

for me to speak of specifics is 

not possible because art is a 

visual abstraction and we're deal- 

ing now with a verbal abstrac- 
tion. 

A few general questions then. 

Do you do most of your work in 

oils? 

Ham: Most of it is in oil or woodcut. 
I've done a few water colors, 
some gouaches, etchings, and so 
on, but the greatest guantity of 
my output is in the media of 
woodcut and oil. 


Int: 


Int: 


Int: 
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Int: If, as you say, art is visual and, 


therefore, difficult to write about, 
how do you go about letting the 
art-buying public know that you 
exist and have work for sale? 


Ham: There are various ways to ac- 


Int: 


complish that. For example, the 
two covers that I did for Buck's 
County Life have lead to some 
interest and a number of sales. 
In November I had a one-man 
show at a center city gallery. Af- 
ter a while these things all start 
working for you and people be- 
come aware that you're around. 
In addition I maintain a gallery, 
by appointment, at my home on 
Woodhill in Rushland. I’ll admit 
i's a slow process, but it's the 
only one I know. 

Do you work full time at your 
art? 


Ham: No. So far that's a luxury I’ve 


not been able to afford. My wife, 
Bea, my two-year-old son, Ian, 
and I manage an accumulation 
of monthly bills that even the 
most crafty bookkeeper would 
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L: *Margaret Waits", wood- 
cut. Collection of the artist. 
R: *Mrs. Benkert's House", 
oil. Collection of the artist. 
Bot: *Autumn Shadows", 
oil. Collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. M. Kalikow. 


be unable to balance against the 
profits from my work. I sustain 
myself by working a full-time 
job as art director for the Schurr 
Advertising Company. 

A few quick, final questions. 
First, who do you think is the 
greatest artist that the world has 
produced? 


Ham: I guess I’ll have to be very un- 


Int: 


original and say Rembrandt. 
Which living American artist 
most appeals to you? 


Ham: There are quite a few I like, 


Int: 


but if I had to choose just one, 
I'd say Andrew Wyeth. 

Finally, if you were to give ad- 
vice to someone just embarking 
into the field of art, what would 
it be? 


Ham: People always ask me that 


question, and I wish they would- 
n't. If I’m qualified to give ad- 
vice at all it would have to be 
determined by the individual in- 
volved. I don’t think that there 
are any universal panaceas for 
anything. 


Int: Oh; I almost forgot, quite a few 


inquiries came into Bucks Coun- 
ty Life regarding the process 
used for the March cover. If you 
give us a brief description I think 
we'll close out with that. 


Ham: That particular cover was done 


as a washout. By the way, that’s 
a process, not a failure. First the 
illustration is drawn in light pen- 
cil lines. Sometimes the illustra- 
tion board is tinted overall in 
blue. Anything that is to remain 
white is painted on in heavy 
white poster paint. When that is 
dry the whole thing is covered 
with a water-proof solution. 
Then, the remainder of the draw- 
ing, those lines which will be 
black, is accomplished with any 
color India ink. When that is 
dry the board is rinsed under 
running water, which will wash 
away all of the white ink as well 
as any black that has been over- 
drawn on it. What is left is a 
drawing that gives the general 
impression of a wood cut. 
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Bucks County's Favorite Celebrity 


(75 Washington was born Feb- 
ruary 11, 1732. 

Yes, the 11th. He was twenty years 
old when England got around to 
adopting the New Style calendar in- 
troduced by Pope Gregory XIII in 
1582. The Old Style calendar, pre- 
scribed by Julius Caesar, was in error 
one day in 128 years and in time this 
lag caused considerable confusion. 
The Gregorian calendar, now in gen- 
eral use in most parts of the world, 
corrected the Julian year to the solar 
year. Wherever it was adopted, people 
suddenly found themselves 11 days 
younger than they thought they were, 
so to speak. In the fashion of that 
day, Washington probably wrote the 
date of his birthday as February 11/ 
22, just to keep matters straight. 

The Virginian whose eulogy de- 
scribed him as being “first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen," came into Bucks 
County in 1776 with the British hot 
on his heels. In spirit, he has never 
departed. General Washington still is 
our favorite celebrity. He is spoken 
of with such affectionate familiarity, 
a visitor from Mars might think he 
was in the next room buckling on his 
handsomest sword. 

The dream of independence was 
fading fast when Washington and his 
ragged soldiers, numbering less than 
2000, reached the dubious safety of 
the Bucks County side of the Dela- 
ware. Defeated in a series of battles 
over the possession of New York 
City, the Continental Army had been 
forced to flee across New Jersey. 
There was no respite there. The 
enemy was in full pursuit, deter- 
mined to finish off Washington and 
his “rabble of rebels" once and for 
all. British officers were drinking 
toasts to the end of the rebellion 
against George III, and their com- 
mander, General Cornwallis, was so 
certain the war was over that he was 
making plans to return to England. 
How Washington turned the tables is 
a familiar story to every American 
school child. It has an air of romantic 
derring-do now, but at the time it was 
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By Grace Chandler 


a gamble of desperation. 

The blocks of ice floating in the 
Delaware during the famous crossing 
that Christmas night in 1776 get big- 
ger and bigger as time passes. That 
the General stood up in the*boat is 
firmly believed by all but historians. 
Emanuel Leutze’s canvas entitled 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware," 
now occupying the place of honor in 
the Washington Crossing State Park 
Memorial Building, is responsible for 
that. Completed about 75 years after 
the event, the painting by the German 
artist caught the imagination of the 
public as few historical paintings have 
ever done. Art critics of a later day 
labelled it pretentious, inaccurate and 
third-rate art to boot, but is was too 
late to dislodge it from the hearts of 
the American people. 

Washington defeated the British 
forces at Trenton and, within the fort- 
night, defeated them again at Prince- 
ton. General Cornwallis was forced 
to unpack. It was a long war and the 
worst was yet to come — at Valley 
Forge. Many battles were won and 
lost before the surrender of the British 
at Yorktown, in 1781. But the cause 


of independence was turned from a 
rout toward eventual victory by 
Washington's daring exploit. This was 
acknowledged by the defeated Corn- 
wallis himself. Said he to Washing- 
ton: “When the illustrious part which 
your Excellency has borne in the 
long and arduous contest becomes a 
matter of history, fame will gather 
your brightest laurels from the banks 
of the Delaware rather than those of 
the Chesapeake." 

According to local historians, the 
Continental Army, with Washington 
at its head, marched through Bucks 
County three times, in flight from 
battles lost or enroute toward new 
battles in hope of victory. Hence, 
there are many places within its 
boundaries where the magic name of 
George Washington can be evoked. 
The facts have long since become en- 
twined with legends. 

Bucks Countians point out with 
pride where Washington spent the 
night, where he supped, dined, break- 
fasted or watered his horse. The 
names of Washington's officers take 
on added luster because they served 
under him. Washington's men march- 
ed here, encamped there, found their 
last resting places in scattered loneli- 
ness. 

There are so many old stone houses 
where the proud owners claim Wash- 
ington once slept, visitors have been 
heard to complain that insomnia was 
certainly not one of his trials and trib- 
ulations. 

Many of the landmarks of the 
struggle for independence have dis- 
appeared from the scene, victims of 
neglect or of the stupendous growth 
in population and the ever-expanding 
network of highways. Those which 
have been preserved or restored offer 
fascinating glimpses of momentous 
moments in history. 

The first home in Bucks County 
honored by Washington's presence 
was Summerseat, at Morrisville, a 
stone mansion built only three years 
before the General made it his head- 
quarters from December 8th to 14th, 
1776. After the Revolution it was 
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owned by Robert Morris and then by 
George Clymer, both signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. 

Washington might have returned to 
this house in triumph as the first 
President of the United States, for 
Morrisville came within two votes in 
Congress of becoming the national 
Capital. Summerseat was to have been 
the Executive Mansion. Instead, the 
stately house suffered neglect for 
many years. Now restored, it is used 
as an administration building in the 
Morrisville school system. 

To be closer to the preparations 
for the attack on Trenton, Washing- 
ton left Summerseat and went up the 
river and inland about two miles to 
William Keith’s farm near Jericho 
Mountain. The headquarters of Gen- 
erals Nathanael Greene, Henry Knox 
and John Sullivan, where Washington 
presided over numerous councils of 
war, were close by. 

Councils were also held at the 
Thompson-Neely house near the grist 
mill at the foot of Bowman’s Hill, 
preserved as a museum in the upper 
Washington Crossing State Park. This 
house was the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Lord Stirling, probably the only 
titled Englishman to fight on the side 
of the Continentals, and a future 
President of the United States, a 
young lieutenant named James Mon- 
roe. 

That Washington stayed at New- 
town just prior to the crossing of the 
Delaware and again following his 
return from the victory at Trenton, 
is substantiated by some records. He 
is said to have made his headquarters 
at the Harris home on the west side 
of the Common. That house has long 
since been torn down and another 
stone dwelling erected on the same 
foundation. 

In August, 1777, Washington made 
camp along the Little Neshaminy 
near Hartsville. His headquarters 
were set up in the Molond home, and 
some 13,000 of his men were en- 
camped nearby. It was here that the 
young Frenchman, the Marquis de 
Lafayette, joined the Continental 
Army and received his commission of 
Major General. Here, also, was flown 
for the first time the nation’s new 
flag, the Stars and Stripes. This flag 
accompanied the troops into the Bat- 
tle of Brandywine and met with its 
first defeat. 

After the dreadful winter at Valley 
Forge, Washington and his army 
came again into Bucks County. In 
June, 1778, six brigades under Gen- 
eral Henry Lee crossed the river at 
Coryell’s Ferry (now New Hope) and 
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DODGE POLARA SERIES 


Luxury never came in such a low-price package ! ! ! ! 
NEW DODGE — The 1963 Dodge features completely new styling, roomier 
interiors and a host of engineering improvements designed to provide greater con- 
venience, dependability and durability. 


|. M. JARRETT oLD YORK ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 


EARN MORE 


O/o 


on your SAVINGS curteni 


ASSETS OVER $97,000,000.00 - OUR 97TH YEAR Payable 


Semi-Annvally 


HOME UNITY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa... . 


+. Phone SKyline 7-2222 


3 Other Phila. Offices 


Vote For 


JOHN JUSTUS BODLEY 


INCUMBENT COUNTY COMMISSIONER 


For Experience, Integrity and Continuity 


In County Government 


VOTE FOR BODLEY IN THE REPUBLICAN 


PRIMARY ELECTION — MAY 21, 1963 
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t the end of last season, I errone- 
ŻA ously reported that Michael Ellis 
had seven (out of a total of ten) new 
plays during the 1962 season at the 
Bucks County Playhouse. I have since 
been apprised that “Write Me a Mur- 
der” and “Under the Yum Yum Tree” 
were new only to me, and the correct 
total of new plays should have been 
five. This is still a respectable figure 
for a summer theater, or for any 
theatre, but apparently insufficient to 
satisfy his adventuresome spirit. He 
reports that of the ten plays of the 
1963 season, seven and possibly eight 
will be new. 

The Van Drutens, the Arthur 
Millers, the George Abbots are old, 
tired or complacent; the Albees, the 
Ionescus and the Becketts are going 
off in a direction which may or may 
not be the theater of the future, but 
the producer of a theater of the pres- 
ent like Mr. Ellis at the Playhouse 


ARTHUR R. CARDUNER 


finds his reserve of plays shrinking al- 
most to the point of non-existence. 
For reasons of pure survival, he has 
to look for new talent. It’s either that, 
or “Craig’s Wife”, and I don’t think 
we want to see THAT again, do we? 

As a symptom of this trend, Mr. 
Ellis is for the first time opening the 
season with a new play, “Nobody 
Loves Me” by Neil Simon, whose 
previous new play had its first per- 
formances here a few years ago and 
went on to become a Broadway suc- 
cess. (Than which, of course, there is 
no higher achievement). "Nobody 
Loves Me” concerns itself with a 
young couple who live on the sixth 
floor of a New York walk-up apart- 
ment. If it is anything like “Come 
Blow Your Horn” it will offer a great 
deal to laugh at while you are at the 
theater, and very little to brood about. 

The second play, which will run 
from May 13 to May 25, is “Critic’s 


We Have the Largest Selection of 
Fencing in Bucks County - 50 Varieties 


Including Fine Canadian Cedar Completely Treated for Longer Life 
In Stock or Custom Made 


Free Estimates 


Route 309 
14 mile north of Trainer's 


o“ Free Estimates 


Ouakertown, Pa. 
(KE 6 or 536) 5960 


Visit Lenteboden—Our Spring 
Garden Of Moře Than 50,000 Bulbs 


Choice" with Jan Murray and Mindy 
Carson. In this play, which has al- 
ready seen some service, a theater 
critic for a metropolitan daily is in 
the position of having to review a 
play written by his wife. The dramatic 
possibilities inherent in this situation 
are too obvious for elaboration. 

The third play of the season (May 
27 — June 8) is another new play, 
the first attempt at drama by an 
author whose books are probably 
more widely read throughout the 
world than any other living writer. 
His name is Howard Fast; his play 
is called “The Crossing" and it deals 
with a segment of American history 
which is not unchronicled. The river 
whose crossing was effected is the 
Delaware, and the crossers are Wash- 
ington and his little army. Every- 
body has a vision of Washington on 
the water amid the ice floes, and al- 
most everybody can conjure up a 
vision of the Continentals springing 
upon the carousing Hessians that fate- 
ful Christmas night, but was it a 
sound military maneuver? Washing- 
ton knew that victory could only be 
for purposes of morale; defeat would 
mean the end of the seven-months old 
nation and the dispersal of their rag- 
gle-taggle army. The burning question 
was “To cross or not to cross,” as 
Howard Fast sees it, in what could be 
the high spot of the season at the 
Playhouse. 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN 
and 


PLANTING 
ROBERT H. GALE 


Specialists for over 28 years 


Complete line of Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Trees and Garden Supplies 


New Britain Nursery 


Route 202, New Britain 348-2650 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
oo Pickup and Delivery. 
all: 


Here you can see more kinds of spring- 
flowering bulbs than in any other display 
garden in America — 1,200 separate va- 
rieties in all their glory. All are plainly 
labeled — a living catalog. An ideal way to 
select your fall-planting bulbs. While visit- 
ing here pick up your summer-flowering 
bulbs, gladiolus, cannas, dahlias, etc. 
Open every day April I to May 26 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Charles H. Mueller 


Bulb Specialist 
RIVER ROAD NEW HOPE, PA. 
VOlunteer 2-2033 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd., New Hope 862-2879 


CAMPBELL’S 
TOLL GATE GARDENS 


FLORIST & NURSERY 


Funerals - Weddings - Corsages 
Dish Gardens - Planters 


ROUTE 463 HORSHAM, ROAD 
PROSPECTVILLE, PA. MI 6-2345 
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Garden Deadline 


ardeners who have been making 

tentative passes at the face of 
spring suddenly find themselves caught 
in a whirlwind race to beat the mer- 
cury to summer's deadline. It's plant- 
ing time, colorful with the delicate 
greens and yellows of new foilage; 
spiced with the heady scent of freshly 
turned earth and the redolence of 
hyacinths and lilac. 

Outdoors with the gardener come 
many of the house plants to rest and 
renew themselves for another winter 
of indoor life. Now, with late frost 
safely passed, it's time to plant peren- 
nials, tender annuals and vegetables. 
Tuberous begonias, started in pots or 
cold frames, settle snugly into the 
warming earth, ready to decorate the 
outdoor living areas or shaded borders 
during the long summer. Other sum- 
mer blooming bulbs such as dahlias, 
cannas, gladiolus or lilies can now be 
safely planted outdoors too. If you 
started seeds in flats indoors, you 
already have a head start in the spring 
marathon. Ideally, plants raised from 
seed indoors should be hardened off 
by a stay in the coldframe, but from 
flat or coldframe out they go now to 
fend for themselves. . Vegetables and 
salad makings should be started now, 
either seeds or transplants, and don't 
forget to turn your compost, dampen- 
ing and fertilizing it in the process. 

The summer-long war on weeds, 
pests and disease is off and running 
with the cleaning of beds and bor- 
ders, spraying and dusting. 

Spring flowering shrubs should be 
pruned back after blooming although 
many gardeners claim they do much 
of their spring pruning when clipping 
flower-laden branches for bouquets 
and arrangements. 

May planted roses should be severe- 
ly cut back and root trimmed slight- 
ly. 

For established roses an effective 
schedule starts with the removal of 
mulch, hilling, or winter protection in 
the spring when growth begins. Work 
in fertilizer, and cultivate beds to a 
depth of two to three inches to break 
up caked earth. This aerates oil and 
lets the water soak in. Be sure when 
pruning that cuts are slanted so that 
water will run off and not injure the 
plant. Remove dead or injured wood 
and weak twigs and shoots. Cut heavy 
canes back to 18 to 24 inches above 
the ground. 

May's work schedule may be heavy 
but richly rewarding through the long, 
slower-paced summer to come. A 
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Where To Find 
Garden & Outdoor Living Products 


CULTIVATED GRASS TURF 
Comly's Turf Farm 


FENCES 
Wm. Hobensack's Sons 


FLOWER PLANTS 


Feeney's Nursery 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 

C & S Equipment, Inc. 
Feeney's Nursery 

Shive's 

Wm. Hobensack's & Sons 
TRACTORS & EQUIPMENT 


Gravely Tractors 


HAND TOOLS 
Wm. Hobensack's & Sons 


LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Feeney's Nursery 
Oaklynn Nurseries 
Danenburger 


New Britain Nursery 


Visit These Dealers For Garden Needs 


COLES NURSERY — Rodgers 
Road Furlong, Pa. 794-7744 


COMLY'S TURF FARM — For- 
est Grove Rd. Wycombe, Pa. 
598-7492 


C & S POWER EQUIPMENT, 
INC. — York Rd. Jamison, Pa. 
DI 3-6040 


AL DANENBURGER — Lawn 
and Garden Supplies 1844 St. Rd. 
Southampton — 7-1363 


FEENEY'S NURSERY — Bustle- 
ton Pk. St. Rd. Feasterville, Pa. 
EL 7-1328 


GRAVELY TRACTORS & 
EQUIPMENT — Limekiln Pk. 
#152 farrettowm Pa. — 
MI 6-1484 


MULCHING MATERIAL 
Feeney's Nursery 


NURSERY STOCK 
Feeney's Nursery 
New Britain Nursery 
Oaklynn Nurseries 
Danenburger 
Walter's Nursery 
Gentsch's Nursery 
Coles Nursery 


OLD GARDEN 
APPOINTMENTS 


George S. Hobensack 


POWER LAWN MOWERS 
Wm. Hobensack's & Sons 


SPRAYERS 
Wm. Hobensack's & Sons 


TREES 
Feeney's Nursery 
Shive's 


SWIMMING POOLS 
Fretz Pool Co, 


GENTSCHSNURSERY — 
Bustleton Pike Richboro, Pa. — 
EL 7-1363 & EL 7-0847 


GEORGE S. HOBENSACK — 
Route 202 New Hope, Pa. — 
862-2406 


WM. HOBENSACK'S & SONS 
— Greeley Ave. Ivyland, Pa. — 
OSborne 5-1610 


OAKLYNN NURSERIES — 
Nursery Rd., Finland, Penna. (6 
Miles W. of Quakertown, Pa.) 


SHIVE’S — Corner Main & State 
pe a Doylestown, Pa. — 348- 


WALTER’S NURSERY, On The 
Delaware, Rt. 32, Point Pleasant, 
Pa. — 297-5860 


Fretz Pool Company — 401 W. 
Butler Ave., New Britain, Pa. 
348-3756 


NEW BRITAIN NURSERY — 
Rt. 202, New Britain, Pa, — 
348-2650 — Open Every Day 
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BUCKS COUNTY’S 
FAVORITE CELEBRITY 


(Continued from Page 25) 


on the 20th three of the brigades 
camped at Doylestown. The first 
brigade pitched its tents in the area 
southwest from the intersection of 
State and Main streets. A log house 
bearing the sign “Cakes and Beer” 
was used as its headquarters. The 
second brigade camped in the area 
where the Presbyterian church now 
stands and the third, with Washing- 
ton, occupied the farm of Jonathan 
Fell, then a half-mile from the hamlet 
on the New Hope road. 

Some historians believe that the 
General stayed in the Fell home, 
others opine that he chose the little 
stone house on the same property. 
The most definite records state that 
Washington’s headquarters were set 
up in a marquee, or large tent, in an 
open field. There seems to be general 
agreement that while in Doylestown, 
Washington “partook of refreshment” 
at the log tavern on or near the site of 
the present Fountain House. 

Playwrights Moss Hart and George 
Kaufman, Bucks County celebrities 
of a later day, once collaborated on 
a comedy entitled “George Washing- 
ton Slept Here.” The drama critics 
rated it as one of their lesser suc- 
cesses, but that title brought a quick 
smile of recognition from Bucks 
Countians. The play tells about a city 
innocent who has always longed for 
a little place in the country. He buys 
a wreck of an old stone house and 
sets out to restore it to the simple 
dignity of its prime in colonial Bucks. 
It turns out to be a very expensive 
operation but he bears up bravely, 
sustained by his pride in owning a 
house where the Father of His 
Country once spent the night. The 
crushing blow is his discovery that 
the sleeper was not George Washing- 
ton, but Benedict Arnold. 

This gentle teasing was accepted in 
good humor, but when the new pro- 
prietor of a 200-year-old Bucks Coun- 
ty inn put up a plaque which read: 
George Washington Did Not Sleep 
Here, the uproar was so great he was 
forced to remove it. The statement 
was true. What Bucks Countians ob- 
jected to was the fellow’s failure to 
keep quiet about the shame of his inn 
having been ignored by George Wash- 
ington when bedtime came. A 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years.—A thoughtful gift. 
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FOR MOTHER’S DAY 


Carnation-topped fresh mint bon-bons 
Wide selection of other 
Delectable sweets 


GARTEN CANDIES 


18 North Main St. New Hope, Pa. 
or call 862-2367 


o-— > 


Cryer 4 Hardware 


Benjamin Moore Paints 
Garden & Lawn Supplies 
Building Hardware - Housewares 


Hoover Cleaners - Appliances 
20 S. Main St. 


New Hope 


TREMENDOUS VALUE 
This lovely farm estate on 80 acres about 
5 min. from New Hope. Center hall, 
living room & dining room with fire- 
places; attractive country kitchen; sun- 
porch, family room & bath. 4 bedrooms, 
bath on second floor. Stone & frame 
barn, 2 car garage, lawns, old shade, 
stream & pond. 40- acres wooded, beau- 
tiful rolling hillside with view of river. 

Truly a buy at $65,000.00 


F. LOUIS FITTING 
40 West Bridge St. 
New Hope, Pa. 


A VERY DISTINGUISHED 
REPRODUCTION 


Made by our own shop craftsmen in the 
finest tradition of Custom Upholsterers. 
Select from our unusual collection of 
Greeff and Schumacher fabrics. Custom 
upholstered = and re- 
furniture upholstering 


ustom 
Furniture Shop 


CARL N. RIST & SONS, ROUTE 202 
348-4349 


NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 


“on the Square" 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


other offices 
WARMINSTER 


WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


One of Bucks County’s Own 


ELECT 


JOSEPH O. CANBY 


FOR 


REPUBLICAN COUNTY 
COMMISSIONER 


at 
The Primaries — May 21st 


Lever #1 
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wo enterprising young women in 
Lambertville have tossed a chal- 
lenge to customers in the competitive 
field of small shops in the Bucking- 
ham-Lahaska-New Hope area. 
The two women who challenged 
people to cross the Delaware as Wash- 


illa Medici 


illa 


Unlike Ville Borghese, the garden layout has survived almost 
intact. Originally built in 1554 by Annibale Lippe for Card- 
inal Ricci, it was bought by Cardinal Ferinando Medici around 
1580. The design of the garden is essentially of a town villa, 
the house opening up as it approaches the garden, while the 
garden becomes more architectural as it approaches the house. 
The Villa Medici is owned by the French Academy and is the 
residence of the French ambassador to Italy. 


Capra 


This villa, also called La Rotonda, is considered to be Pal- 
ladio’s most remarkable building. It was built in 1550 and 
has been the inspiration of many neoclassical buildings built 
in the United States. Its influence can be traced in Jefferson's 
Monticello and the original buildings at the University of 


ington did, are Charlene Darrow, Virginia. 
Spring Valley, and Susan Yates, New 
Hope. 

The shop they opened in a tiny 
building on Coryell Street (near the 
New Strand) in Lambertville is called 
the Discovery Shop. Part a “consign- 
ment shop” the customer has as much 
fun and excitement as the shop-keep- 
ers with a nice bit of profit on the 
side. 

The building on Coryell Street had 
two features, low rent and a fascinat- 
ing bay. Sorely in need of a scrubbing 
brush and pots of paint, the two hus- 
bands, Paul Darrow, artist, and James 
Yates, public relations man, took on 
the job of turning three small rooms 
into a pink and white bandbox. 

Charlene and Susan contacted doz- 
ens of friends who began to comb 
their closets, cupboards and attics for 
treasures. A veritable stream of arti- 
cles began to flow across the Dela- 
ware. 

There were furs, evening gowns, 
lamps, pictures, bric-a-brac, silver, 
glassware, costume jewelry, blankets, 
table-cloths, victorolas, banjos, lengths 
of cloth, everything in tip-top shape 
(flower-fresh they call their clothes 
and “second-hand” is a naughty word 
in their language). Actually the dress- 
es, coats, skirts, etc., which have been : 
turned over to them came from the He:  Yes.So's the bill. 
finest shops. Many still have their What's the bill? 


original price-tags. 1 : i 
The Discovery Shop is living up to For the telephones. With all your calls, it’s still reasonable. 
Just what I'd expect. 


Just a part of 


ISTA VILLA TOUR 


52 E. STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN 


DEPARTS JUNE 20 
Address Inquiries to 


348-4700 


Open Six Days A Week; Evenings By Appointment 
OR ANY LOCAL OFFICE OF TWA 


Here's a bill that doesn't look so bad. 
Are you all right, my love? 


its name. In addition to the articles 
which are on consignment, there are 
now hundreds more, equally charm- 
ing, to satisfy the most ardent shop- 
per. 

Both women have had successful 
art careers, Susan as a commercial 
artist and Charlene as a fashion artist 
and an artists' agent. Their taste in 
selecting their wares is impeccable. 
One thing they have found out, the 
individual who comes loaded with 
articles to be “consigned” invariably 
leaves with an equal number “dis- 
covered" in the shop. A 
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Such fragments of family life occur again and again 
whenever and wherever He and She remind themselves 
(and each other) that during the last 20 years rates for 
local telephone service have gone up less than one- 
third as much as the overall cost of living. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Your neighbors enlarging your world through service and science 


P DA 


ON THE CANAL 
Gifts 


Glassware 


Bavarian 
Crystal 


i Imports 
Lamps 


Bar 
Accessories 


STIFFEL, 


Mk Syah y Toyu 


Cu dea "pte 


862-2929 
27 W. Mechanic 


New Hope, Pa. 


didis i 
Vid: - Diamonds 


© ROGER W. KRAUT 
29-31 W. State St, Doylestown 


Those who compare always buy 


FISHER 
World’s Foremost Hi Fidelity 
STERO 
RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 


Umes 


34 S. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
_348-2600 or 348-4654 


20 Coryell St, Lambertville, N.J. 
Discover a new shop that’s Different! 


Discover Bargains in gifts, antiques, 
household articles, clothes not new 
but daisy fresh, everything a dis- 
covery, everything a bargain. 


Open 12 — 5 P.M. Weekdays. 
Closed Mondays. 


SPRING CLEANING? 
Bring us vour tired-of treasures— 
we turn them into cash for you. 


Note to Pennsylvanians — “Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware. Why 
can’t you?” We're near the movie 
in Lambertville. 
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ous to the screams of hate and hurt 
in the darkened alley. He felt not the 
returned presence of the death spirit 
as some unseen force drove him for- 
ward. His little friend followed, whim- 
pering mournfully, but with courage 
unwavering. He trailed closely, un- 
able to understand the strange smell 
and feelings which pervaded the air 
about the little one. 


The little one was unaware, or un- 
caring, of the danger about him. He 
moved in a trance, thinking only of 
the empty uselessness of life. Black 
shadows moved close to the little one 
but his sad ponderings continued, pre- 
venting him from realizing the danger. 


The two groups fought fiercely, 
words of hate rising like fire above 
the din. No one ventured near, for 
they knew the dark spirit hovered 
close; none, save the little one. He 
turned to his dog friend and bade him 
go to another, for the animal might 
once again find love in a sunnier 
world, but the little one could see no 
hope of love in this life; he saw only 
a meaningless maze of unfulfillment. 
He saw the living wandering, struggl- 
ing along untrodden roads, sore and 
tired, a power pushing them forward 
and another holding them back: peo- 
ple caught in the mingled uncertain- 
ties of love and hate. 


Cry, thou wretched bitter earth. 
Bemoan your ugly lot. Break the lives 
of thy children and strew their loves 
among the seven winds. People thy- 
self with poverty and pain and nour- 
ish these people with the vermin of 
thy slums. Bed them in the filthy 
stench of lust and turn thy face to the 
morning sun, once again to renew 
thyself in hope. 


The morning sun came too late for 
the little one. He did not want to see 
its first rays of hope reaching over the 
horizon. He saw only the despair 
found in dark shadows as he walked 
toward the sounds of hate in the emp- 
tiness. He saw the gleaming blade and 
fierce eyes of the gang and then saw 
no more. 


A dog cried lonely over a little 
body losing its red life in the dark 
shadows, but ceased the sorrowful 
moaning as he lay beside the little one 
to join him in his far away land of 
love and hope. 


And a woman cried for a day, for 
seldom come the brave. A 


BE A BEAUTICIAN! 


“ENTER A 
PROFESSION 
WITH A 
FUTURE” 


WILLOW GROVE 
& 
LEVITTOWN 
BEAUTY ACADEMIES 


Mr r. . Donofrio, Director 


304 N. YORK ROAD 
Willow Grave OL 9-6110-6111 


Sweet weather'4 here and 
there ll soon be Petunias! 
Petunia time is “Put-on-you i; 
time. Summer slacks "n, 
shirts, n skirts, n stuff. All 
made freshly wearable - 
Carressingly cleaned by 


Strand 


Fabric Care Services 
65 S. MAIN ST. 


DOYLESTOWN 
348-3556 Enterprise 1-0031 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Gifts - Furniture - China 

Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 
629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 

Southampton — Below Street Rd. 

ELmwood 7-1010 
Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening. 7:30 to 9:30 
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JOHN J. BODLEY 
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appointments. Bodley, although he 
now says he had reservations about 
some of the appointments, followed 
the party line and caused no trouble. 

However, after he was in office for 
only a few months, he began to hear 
rumors which troubled him. The rum- 
ors had to do with alleged payoffs to 
a “Mr. X.” by operators of Lower 
Bucks County discount markets. 

In return for these payoffs, the 
rumors had it, the stores were escap- 
ing prosecution for violation of Sun- 
day Blue Laws governing sales. 

Eventually Bodley came to believe 
Mr. X was his fellow commissioner, 
Ed Boyer. 

Boyer was eventually arrested, and 
after a bitterly contested court battle, 
was acquitted. However, he was forc- 
ed to retire to the political sidelines. 

In the spring of 1962 it became ap- 
parent, at least to many Republicans, 
that Boyer still had a good deal to say 
about how the Republican party 


should operate. 

The rest is history, the Bucks Coun- 
ty Republican Alliance was formed 
and it dealt the regular organization 
and Boyer a fatal blow. Leader of the 
Alliance was District Attorney Beck- 
ert, who was elected party chairman. 


Bodley was of course 100 per cent 
behind the Alliance, although he took 
only a minor role in the campaigning. 
His wife, Roberta, though, threw her- 
self into the political wars with the 
sort of energy only a crusading wo- 
man can muster. 

The Boyer-Bodley administration, 
despite its unique character, has been 
the most progressive in the county’s 
history. A host of new county agen- 
cies, such as the water and sewer au- 
thority, airport authority, urban re- 
newal authority, port feasibility com- 
mittee, have been created and given 
initial financing. 

With the exception of the urban 
renewal authority, Bodley had voted 
for the establishment of these agen- 
cies. If he is a conservative Republi- 
can in current sense of the term, “con- 
servative," then the record doesn’t 
show it. 

However, in the many conversations 
at the commissioner’s meetings, Bod- 
ley has evidenced a proper concern 
for where the taxpayer’s dollars are 
going. 

Bodley’s decision to seek another 
term came as no great surprise to 
courthouse observers. 

It is no great secret he has been 
dissatisfied with the board of com- 
missioners under Boyer’s leadership. 
Nor has he enjoyed being consistently 
outvoted on patronage appointments 


and on measures he would like to see 
enacted, such as the establishment of 
a county personnel office and a thor- 
ough review of each county depart- 
ment and agency by the Pennsyl- 
vania Economy League. 

Bodley is the sort of man who keeps 
many of his opinions to himself, but 
his skin is no thicker than that of the 
average man, and he surely must have 
been nettled from time to time by 
criticism by Boyer and others that he 
is a "do-nothing" commissioner. 

Under the current situation on the 
board, Boyer and fellow commission- 
er Adolph A. Andrews, have formed 
a bloc of two votes, which beets 
Bodley's single vote every time. Bod- 
ley, there can be little doubt, would 
like to operate in an atmosphere free 
from the bitter feeling which now 
permeates the board — an atmosphere 
which would permit to see some of 
his own ideas realized. He and his 
running mate, Middletown Township 
dairy farmer Joseph O. Canby, the 
former chairman of the Alliance, ap- 
pear to be a formidable team. With 
the Democratic party in almost des- 
perate straights these days, and on the 
basis of Bodley's past campaign per- 
formances, it seems certain that it will 
be quite some time before they change 
the lettering on the office door of 
County Commissioner John Justus 
Bodley. A 
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Midtown Galleries, N.Y.C. 
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Ambler, Pa. 
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ART CONTEST PRIZES 


AM-FM PHILCO RADIO 


from Dell Appliance, Richboro, Pa 


OIL PAINTING SET 
from Weber & Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


2 DINNERS WITH A DRINK 


at Chez Odette of New Hope or 
Ambler 


ORCHID PLANT 


GIFT CERTIFICATE 


from New Delaware Bookshop of 
New Hope 


GIFT CERTIFICATE 


from Ace Furniture, Country Club 
Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 


in bloom from Frank Grau, Turke 
Road, Doylestown, Pa. 


GIFT CERTIFICATE 
from Avant Garde of New Hope 
or Peddler’s Village 


Entries must be postmarked on or before May 31. Write for rules and entry 


RAPIDOGRAPH SET, 3 PICKETT 
TEMPLETS, ROLL OF TUFFILM. 
from anonymous donor 


number: Art Contest, Bucks County Life. 65 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


Att.: Peggy Lewis, Contest Editor. 


his year Camp Susguehanna, an 
825-acre camping wonderland five 
miles northeast of New Milford, 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Penn- 
sylvania, will celebrate its 45th season. 


The camp’s program includes all 
the usual features of a summer camp 
for boys, plus one unusual activity — 
horsemanship. Campers arriving from 
cities and towns of many countries 
find some forty excellent horses wait- 
ing to be ridden on riding fields, 
meadow-land and woodland trails. 
There are two 50-acre pastures for 
the horses, which are looked after 
during the summer by the Barn Pa- 
trol, a group of 14 boys chosen for 
their special interest in horses and 
their desire to achieve the camp status 
of Horsemen. - 


The boys of the Barn Patrol re- 
ceive valuable horse training and ex- 
perience, and are privileged to take 
two special overnight horseback trips 
during the season, in addition to the 
regular overnight horseback trips en- 
joyed by the campers. The horseman- 
ship portion of the summer program 
at Susquehanna comes to a climax 
with a 6-day, 150-mile horseback trip 
during the post season. 


The plant and equipment at Susque- 
hanna are the most modern and effi- 
cient possible. Co-director and own- 
er Robert T. Smith lives at the camp 
the entire year, and parents are wel- 
come to inspect the establishment by 
appointment at any time during the 
year. There are no poisonous snakes, 
no mosquitoes, and no poison ivy, 
sumac, oak or other skin-infecting 
weeds at Susquehanna. Over the years 
rainy days have averaged about four 
a year. 


A 40-acre natural lake, East Lake, 
borders the camp property. Only a 
short distance from the main camp 
site, the lake is reached easily by the 
camp’s own road. The depth of the 
water is graduated in controlled 
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areas, and at no spot is the depth 
greater than 12 feet. 

Campers at Susquehanna are or- 
ganized into four age groups, there is 
a skilled leader for every four boys, 
and every camper is treated as an in- 
dividual. 

The regular season at Susquehanna 
runs for eight weeks. However, the 
camp is open for the accommodation 
of campers for the full four months 
of June, July, August and September. 
The season for the current year will 
begin on June 28 and end on August 
22. A swimming meet, horseshow and 
a special weekend program for par- 
ents will be held on Saturday and 
Sunday, August 10 and 11. 


Camp Baldy, Chemo Pond, East 
Eddington, Maine, is located on a 
lake three miles long and one mile 
wide. Kept small to maintain “a pio- 
neering family spirit which makes for 
closer living, warmer friendships, 
keener interest in each other’s achieve- 
ments,” the camp is open to boys and 
girls 8 to 14 years of age. A large 
lodge, 40 ft. x 60 ft. and two stories 
in height, is the camp’s center of 
activity. 

Equipment at Camp Baldy includes 
three motorboats, six canoes, six row- 
boats, one sailing dinghie, one sail 
fish and an aquaplane. Fencing, ar- 
chery, tumbling, and badminton are 
among the sports enjoyed. Close to 
the swimming area is a bathhouse 
with modern plumbing and hot 
showers. 

The director, Ellen Thorrestrup 
Baldwin, holds a Scandinavian degree 
in physical education, physio-therapy 
and corrective posture work. Former- 
ly of Tower Hill School and the Tatt- 
nal School, Wilmington, Delaware, 
Mrs. Baldwin aims by her eight-week 
program to develop in each camper 
self-confidence, good judgment, and 
the ability to share and enjoy whole- 
some fun. 

At Camp Baldy every boy and girl 


is insured against accident and dis- 
ease. Beginning swimmers wear 
swimming belts. Counselors are in 
charge at all times, and arts and crafts 
of all kinds are taught. 


Now in its 28th season, Camp Bal- 
dy is 16 miles from Bangor, in the 
heart of Penobscot Valley. 

Hide-A-Way Lodge at Liberty, 
Maine, 30 miles east of Augusta on 
Route 3, is a rustic lodge with cabins 
for hunters and vacationists. Nestled 
in a beautiful pine grove near a 
spring-fed lake and overlooking the 
picturesque countryside of central 
Maine, the lodge offers family style 
meals, swimming, boating, fishing and 
hunting. Guides are available during 
hunting season. Full or part time child 
care is provided at reasonable rates. 

Further information on Hide-A- 
Way Lodge can be obtained from 
Maj. Richard N. Drake, 243 Birch 
Street, North Abington, Mass. After 
May 15 Major Drake's address is 
Hide-A-Way Lodge, Liberty. Maine. 

Pen Ryn Schoo: Camp is a day 
camp for boys from 5 to 14 years of 
age. Located on the Delaware River 
between Andalusia and  Cornwells 
Heights, Pennsylvania, the camp is 
dedicated to developing the potentiali- 
ties of the individual boy. Campers 
enjoy an eight-week season, Monday 
through Friday; they are called for at 
their homes between eight and eight- 
thirty in the morning and are returned 
around four-thirty; they carry their 
own box lunches every day except 
Wednesday, which is cook-out day. 

Activities at Pen Ryn include pool 
swimming instruction by a qualified 
Red Cross instructor, and riflery class- 
es. Target shooting with 22-caliber 
rifles for the older boys and air rifles 
for the younger ones is supervised by 
expert marksmen. Obedience and a 
respect for firearms are emphasized in 
these classes. 

Pen Ryn is situated on a large 
colonial estate of about 100 acres of 
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PEN RYN SCHOOL CAMP 
A DAY CAMP FOR BOYS, AGE 5-14 
Dedicated to developing the potentialities 
of the Individual boy. Located on the 
Delaware River. Between Andalusia & 
Cornwells Hgts. 

Grant C. Swartley—Director 
1902 Silver Ave. — Abington, Pa. 
Oldfield 9-1850 


RAYMOND J. SPRY 


Office Machines 
Free Repair Estimates on Your 
Typewriters, Adding Machines 
and Calculators 


Free Pick-Up and Delivery 
Sales — Service — Rentals 
42 West Street 

or Phone 348-9773 


Authorized 
Underwood-Olivetti Agent 


Doylestown, Pa. 
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DESIGNERS and MAKERS 


Over 100 puces hand-made at this delight- 

ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated. 

upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories, 
* 

Also,alwnys a selection of Pine GIFTS 

appropriart to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 102, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 
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BONNIE BROOK 


FARM 


RIDING DAY CAMP 
PHONE 598-7459 MN 


FURLONG, PA. 


GIRLS & BOYS 
6 to 16 
RIDING 
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ARTS & CRAFTS 
OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES 
Camp season opens June 24, through August 16 
WOULD ADVISE EARLY ENROLLMENT 
Can only accept limited number for 1963 
WRITE OR PHONE FOR BROCHURE 


spacious lawns and virgin woodland. 
The manor house serves as a school 
for the Junior Camp, and a large 
coach house is the headquarters for 
the Senior Camp. Boys are assigned 
to groups according to ages, school 
grades and physical abilities. Arts and 
crafts are taught. Baseball is a “regu- 
lar,” as are archery and workouts on 
the trampoline. 

Camp Choconut, Friendsville, Sus- 
quehanna County, Pennsylvania, em- 
phasizes the “total development” of 
boys from 9 to 16 years of age. Di- 
rector S. Hamill Horne, Morris Ave- 
nue, Bryn Mawr, Pa., says life at his 
camp is “a rough and tumble sort of 
life that boys love with little regard 
to formality, but with great concern 
with the intangible ingredients.” 

The program at the Friendsville 
camp includes hiking, many overnight 
trips; canoeing; sports of all kinds, 
with the accent on group games; work 
projects such as tending farm animals, 
natural science, shop, and extensive 
waterfront activities. 

Director Horne believes that sum- 
mer camp “should not simply be a 
vacation, but a learning experience 
involving things that cannot be done 
in the winter.” 

A registered nurse is on duty at all 
times at Choconut, and the camp doc- 
tor is always on call. A clinic and 
hospital are located only 12 miles 
from the camp. 

Among the work projects are boat 
building, bridge building, and the set- 
ting up of weather stations and look- 
out towers. 

Camp Choconut is a little less than 
a four-hour drive from Doylestown. 


SUSQUEHANNA 


Boys 5-16. Genuine 
outdoor living in 
mountain camp on 
private lake. New 
Milford, Pa. 45th yr. 
825 acres. Daily rid- Fed: 
ing, complete course in horsemanship in- 
cluded in $695 fee for 8 weeks. 40 camp- 
owned horses. Fine lake swimming. All 
sports. 4 age groups. Skilled leader for 
each 4 boys. Personal development our 
aim. Booklet. 


Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Penna., 
or phone Kenneth Schroder, George 
School, Pa., WOrth 8-3081. 


Camp CHOCONUT 


Stressing Self-Reliance 


= 
ff 


Small group of boys, 9-16. Summer 
of constructive fun, living, playing 
and building things together. Sports, 
campcraft & trips, natural science, 
work projects & shop, farm animals, 
waterfront activities on private 
natural lake. 800 wooded acres in 
the mts. of N.E. Pa., 17 miles south 
of Binghamton, N. Y. Bklt. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. Hamill Horne 
Box 443 € Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Phone: LA 5-4582 


CAMP BALDY 


In Maine 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
AGES 8-14 


Specializing in watersports—Offers fun an 
excellent instruction in Swimming, Rowing, 
Canoeing, Sailing, Aquaplaning, Wood and 
Camp Craft, Arts and Crafts, Archery, Fenc-| 
ing, Tumbling, Badminton, Corrective pos-| 
ture work, Trips—Emphasis on individual 
needs and ability — adequate equipment 
Hot Showers and Cabins. Scandinavian back- 
ground. Director Mrs. E. Thorrestrup Bald- 
win, Camp Baldy, Chemo Pond, East Edding- 
ton, Me. Folder on request. 


OGONTZ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


For girls 6-18. On ` A 
private lake near 
Sugar Hill, New 
Hampshire. 
Swimming, sailing, : 
water skiing, golf, f 
riding, tennis. ^ 
Arts and crafts, nature study, dancing, 
music, dramatics. Outdoor cooking. 
Mountain trips. Tutoring. Rustic cabins, 
1000 acres woods and meadows. Excel- 
lent food. Expert staff. Special program 
for juniors. 41st year. 

Miss Frances A. Josey 

P. O. Box B, Abington, Pa. 
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The Overgrown Rabbits 
(Continued from Page 11) 

tension in one soft sigh. Then he look- 
ed at me with eyes suddenly soft and 
liguid. 

"You, he admitted, “are the only 
woman I have ever loved,” and he 
reached out his nose to be kissed. 

A month of grooming and generous 
feeding upholstered the skeleton; he 
put on flesh like a young horse. He 
also put on an act for prospective 
buyers. He did not have to throw 
them. He showed them the blood in 
his eye; and when one dared to mount, 
Sparky planted his front feet, rocked 
back slightly and simply seethed like 
an overdue volcano. Presently my 
Gealer pal took my nine year old 
Plymouth and gave me Sparky and 
sixty dollars. He was either generous, 
or his astuteness slipped. HORSE- 
MEN! I would have given him the 
Plymouth and every cent I could steal 
to boot. 

A year later, in a dire drought, 
with my pastures burned and my hay 
crop menaced, I sold Sparky. The 
new owner loved him and treated 
him well. Six weeks later, Sparky re- 
turned in the pink of condition. The 
chap who got on well with Sparky 
could not manage to stay on. He got 
his money back, and I led Sparky 
into the barnyard, climbed on, rode 
him through the barnyard, jumped 
him over a ditch and a log, rode him 
back to his stall and kissed him on the 
nose. Sparky twinkled at me. “All 
right, you Old Stinker", I said, “you 
win. Since you insist, what I’ve got 
we share. Till death do us part.” 

Two days later, I rode to my 
neighbor to see about buying hay. 
Sparky balked at first sight of the 
barn. Every nerve in his body shrilled, 
“You aren’t leaving me here!” 

I do not have to worry about pres- 
tige as a horseman. I could afford to 
climb down, tie the old fool to the 
fence, and drag my bad leg, exaggera- 
ting the limp, to the barn. 

Sparky has a sensitive soul. Once 
when another horse kicked at him and 
nearly broke my leg, he sank from 
the first leap of a gallup to a dead 
standstill far more gently than the 
ambulance which carried me away 
from the land mine that gave me my 
game leg. 

Sparky slouched home from that 
ride too shamed to trot; and he has 
never since hesitated to carry me or 
follow me anywhere. You might say 
he knows he owns me. But I say, “I 
did the right thing.” 

No doubt these renowned horsemen 
who “master” great, dangerous brutes 
are doing the right thing when they 
starve their mounts into submission or 
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wear them out on a lunge line till 
the beasts are schooled to tiresome 
automation. 

I got my schooling from the hard- 
headed colt my father bought from a 
carload of western horses. The colt 
and I were about the same age, 
"risin three.” When we were ten, I 
rode him to town for the first time, 
and he threw me three times in the 
paved street. The Third time he jump- 
ed over me, I saw that he was im- 
perfectly gelded, and as I walked the 
mile home, I decided he had taken 
pains not to step on me and had run 
off to avoid having to kill me. 


Thereafter, I trusted horses, con- 
vinced by the ensuing twenty-three 
years of fellowship that if I did the 
right thing, the horse would do the 
right thing. During those years, I also 
rode anything and everything I could 
get one hand on. Before I was twelve, 
I had to climb up a fore leg; then I 
learned to kick up my leg, and jump 
after it. I do not have to chin myself 
on a horse’s backbone and squirm 
astride. One summer, the mounts of 
Philadelphia’s First City Troop were 
pastured near where we were living. 
The great-hearted Irish Gentleman in 
charge of this cavalry let me ride any 
horse I could catch. I rode a hundred 
different horses. I was lonesome for 
the horse in the charge of care-takers 
miles away on our farm. From the 
time I could toddle, when my brothers 
and sisters were away at schools I was 
too delicate to attend, I had gone to 
a horse for companionship, talking 
to him as naturally as children talk 
to each other or to their dolls. From 
horses I still expect fellowship and 
conversation. He answers with his 
eyes, his ears, a shiver of tickled skin, 
a soft breath in my ear. 


Horses are sociable creatures and, 
in fly time, itchy. I drifted into the 
troop of horses with a curry brush 
in my right hand, and made myself 
useful. One after another, the horses 
made themselves available. I did not 
ride to go anywhere. I got on them so 
they could tell me their troubles, what 
kind of horses they were, and show 
off, for me. None of them tried to 
throw me. One of them stepped in a 
hole and we both fell, but nobody 
kicked, bit or fought me. We were 
friends. 

I was safer with those horses than 
with the beldames of my reverend 
father’s congregation. After that horse 
binge, I was sent South, to a country 
school, and promptly formed an al- 
liance with a conveniently tolerant 
family, a huge farm, and a pair of 
rebellious mules. 

Mules are smooth as cows, with 
low shoulders and narrow hips. Sad- 


TAYLOR MOTORS. 


Exclusively Saab 


SALES 8 SERVICE 


Route 611 Ottsville, Pa. 847-5511 
13 Miles North of Doylestown 


penn Par 


Sam 


Riding Instructions by appointment 
Horses Conditioned for 
HUNTING FIELD SHOW RING RACK TRACK 
Hunters for Sale 
BONNIE BROOK FARM 
JOE MOLONY 


Furlong, Pa. 598-7459 


Burners 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Edwards Plumbing & Heating Co. 
Registered 
620 Neshaminy Ave. Warrington, Pa. 
DIamond 3-6080 Estimates Given 


IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 


Telephone 
GENEVA 9 
-2435 


PINK 
SLEIGH 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
9:30 TO 5:30 


OLDWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, N. J. 


WE HOPE YOU WILL COME TO 


ALICE FREY 
WILLIAM FREY, JR. 
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The Overgrown Rabbits 
(Continued from Page 34) 


dles do not fit them, and bare-back 
there are no hollows to accommodate 
knees and thighs. To stay on a mule, 
you have to anticipate where the beast 
is going to be next and get there at 
the same time. You ride a balanced 
seat, or you land on a bruised one. 


The modern HORSEMAN knows a 
horse as an exhibit, something to 
swell around on. He does not know 
him as transportation, carrying sol- 
diers into and out of battle; going 
for doctors; meeting trains; rounding 
up cattle; linking neighbors, day or 
mght; going on roads otherwise im- 
passable, or where none are. Intel- 
ligent, trustworthy, valiant, he is, if 
you will just let him do it without up- 
setting his precarious balance, insult- 
ing his intelligent brain, or terrorizing 
his rabbit psychosis. 

I sadly suspect that the average 
horseman sees a nine hundred pound 
horse as an adversary to be conguer- 
ed. Now the horse sees a vertical 
hundred and sixty pounds of man 
standing head high and probably does 
not notice that the man has not got 
several hundred pounds of powerful 
hind-quarter to back him up. Let the 
man flail around with fumbling ges- 
tures, tinge his voice with excitement, 
and demand instant obedience to in- 
distinct or confused signals, and that 
horse will palpitate like a scared rab- 
bit and bolt the first chance he gets. 

When I look at a horse, I see an 
overgrown rabbit. I know I am no 
towering menace, and I do not ex- 
pect the horse to be impressed by my 
ninety pounds of small bone and 
muscle; but I do expect to establish 
communication with my voice and 
hands. I never mount a horse until I 
have “got through to him,” and, so 
far, I have never mounted a horse 
and failed to ride him. If someone 
has already excited the horse, I touch 
him, murmur, cuss, and listen for the 
light sigh which means he has blown 
his safety valve and let the tension 
of fear-caught breath out of his blown 
up barrel. Scared rabbits can’t think. 

When I have his attention, I do not 
really expect him to take me serious- 
ly; so I do not command, or demand. 
I inquire. With hands and voice I ask, 


Yes E, Lot summer days 


Utt e nere 


befor you low il / 


Plan now to enjoy this summer to 


Š 


the fullest at the three new pools 
of the York Road Swim Club. 

Memberships are now available from < „M 
$75.00. Write or phone today ce 


for more information. 


Memberships now available for 
you to enjoy the complete 18 hole 
facilities for our 125-acre golfer's 
paradise . . . Practice Green ... 
Beautiful Club House . . . Skee 
Riegel, former National Amateur 
and Pennsylvania Open Champ- 
ion is your Pro. 


AWARD WINNING POOL by 
SYLVAN POOLS I 


Membership applications are 
now being accepted for either 


“How are you this fine morning? CLUB IS LOCATED the golf club or the swim club. 
How's about taking this bit? What will ON YORK ROAD Ak for Mr. Fred Gorman. 
you do if I jump you, huh? Are we RT. 263, IN JAMISON gr. 

comfortable? Now, brother, what do BUCKS COUNTY, PA. ade Beds Co. Pula 


you do best?" 

And I can swear it on a Bible. 
Horses I have never seen before have 
done their best for me for nearly 
fifty years. A 


Club Phone: DI 3-0350, or 
Mary Alice Larsen, DI 3-1838, 
Bucks County Representative. 
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The Shoes of the Fisherman by Morris 
L. West. New York: William Morrow 
& Co., Inc., $4.95, 


Morris L. West, in his new novel, ‘The 
Shoes of the Fisherman, has chosen for 
himself an almost impossible task. That 
chosen task, by way of the written word, 
is to make the man who sits in the Chair 
of Peter live as a flesh and blood human 
being. Because his mission is an almost 
impossible one, the characters in his 
book, with the possible exception of two, 
failed to take on the aspects of real, live 
people and remained to the end simply 
characters in a book. 

The time of the story is the immediate 
future. Immediate enough to be contem- 
porary. The setting of the story is Rome, 
and the principal character is Kiril I, 
recently elected Pope. The action of the 
novel covers something less than the first 
year of his rule. 

Kiril I, a Ukranian bishop who had 
spent seventeen years in a Russian pris- 
on, is elected unanimously by the assem- 
bled Sacred College of Cardinals. The 
expressed hope is that he may be the 
man to lead the Church and the world 
through tensions and troubles of the 
world to a new peace and understanding 
among nations. 

In the course of the first year of his 
pontificate he touches the lives of many 
isolated people either directly or indi- 
rectly. As a priest of the Church, he 
touches directly the life of Ruth Lewin, 
a German and Jewess by birth, but a 
nominal Christian and American citizen 
by expedience. As a ruler of the Vatican 
bureaucracy he touches indirectly the life 
of George Faber, an American corre- 
spondent for a large New York news- 
paper. These two people represent the 
tragic human situation in isolation. To 
the reader, Cardinals Rinaldi and Leoni 
come closest to being real live human 
beings. These men are representative of 
the Roman Curia. 

The author has a talent in the use of 
words and the English language. He has 
the ability to put his words in juxta- 
position so that his sentences are pleas- 
ant and easy to read. 

Anyone who is not aware of the lone- 
liness of leadership, whether in Church 
or in state, or anyone interested in know- 
ing more about the office of the Supreme 
Pontif of the Roman Catholic Church, 
or anyone who would like a glimpse at 
the workings of the Vatican bureaucracy 
will find this novel enjoyable reading. 

—G. Crofton Thompson 
The Rev. G. Crofton Thompson is the 
minister of Trinity Episcopal Church in 
Solebury, Pa. 
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Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


Where's Annie? by Eileen Bassing. New 
York. Random House, $5.95. 

Victoria Beacon, a successful author, no 
longer able to cope with the anxieties 
and tensions of today, tries to lose her- 
self and her past in a remote Mexican 
village. Although she is determined to 
avoid personal entanglements, she soon 
finds herself involved with a group of 
American expatriates. Miss Bassing dis- 
plays great sympathy and understanding 
for her off-beat characters but handles 
their vernacular without conviction. 

— Marietta Gowdy 


My Father's Orchard by Raymond Ken- 
^ Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
3.50. 


This is the story of two critical days in 
the life of a seventeen year old boy. But 
this is not important, for Raymond Ken- 
nedy is a writer, not a story-teller. He 
is in complete control of the English 
language. 

+ « » Down the narrow, carpeted hallway, 
my father sat as before, his legs crossed, 
the toe of one shoe wagging, and the 
sunlight igniting the dome of his head. 
Now and again, up from behind the arm 
of his leather chair, his plump hand and 
wrist would appear, pause, then the 
forefinger would extend as though bal- 
anced on a thought, and he would turn 
another page. 

At the end of page 102, you wish Mr. 
Kennedy would stay and talk to you 
longer about other things and other days. 

—Marietta Gowdy 


A Guide to Traditional and Modern 

Painting Methods (A Studio Book) by 
Frederic Taubes. New York: The Vik- 
ing Press, Inc., $6.75. 


Mr. Taubes has factually described the 
methods and materials used by painters 
from medieval times to the present. He 
has augmented his text with suitable 
illustrations of each period and tech- 
nique. This is a well-organized and read- 
able reference book for students, artists 
and historians that makes no attempt to 
influence the reader's choice of painting 
methods. 


How to Draw Landscapes, Seascapes and 
Cityscapes by Arthur Zaidenberg. New 
York: Ableard Schuman. $3.00. 


This is the sixth of Mr. Zaidenberg's 
"How To-" books. The simple charcoal 
and ink illustrations and elementary text 
are directed toward the young artist who 
has not yet developed a creative sense 
but wants to draw specifics. 
Zaidenberg's technical instruction falls 
short, but his advice — to love the things 
you draw, to study them and feel at 
home with them — is commendable. 
—Marietta Gowdy 


Wild and Tame Animals by Dahlov Ip- 
car. New York: Doubleday and Co., 
$2.75. 

I very much enjoyed looking at this 

book, Wild and Tame Animals, and feel 

that it is instructive. This zoology ex- 

plained to little children is done in a 

very entertaining manner. I did not 

completely enjoy the choice of colors in 
the illustrations and feel they would be 


monotonous for young readers and lis- 
— —Pio J. Pezzi, M.D. 


Self Portrait by Man Ray. Boston: Little 
Brown & Co., Inc., $7.95. 


This is the story of the American ex- 
patriate of that exciting period of the 
twenties in Paris. Quite a few young 
artists, writers and musicians born in 
the nineties were lured from the bosom 
of their families by the freedom and 
promise of Greenwich Village. The deli- 
cious friendships formed with other 
questing souls brought them the final 
ecstacy of landing on French soil. I too 
remember my first ride on the boat, the 
train to Paris and the taxi spilling me 
and my bag into one of those drab ho- 
tels in Montparnasse. Then, out on the 
streets to the cafes — the Dome, the 
Rotonde, the Cupole; out to be shown 
Pascin, Derain, Despiau, and Fousita 
with his golden earrings. 

_ Man Ray seems to have fallen in with 
important people in New York right 
from the start, beginning with Marcel 
Duchamps. He was given a very special 
introduction to all of the celebrities 
there, and in Paris through his recogni- 
tion as a photographer of great merit. 
He constantly tells of his frustrations in 
not receiving enough credit for his paint- 
ing. His involvement was mostly with 
the Dada movement. Much of his work 
was with the creations of objects such 
as a tailor’s dress form ornamented with 
bits of spring coils and strips of twisted 
metal. His search for some invention in 
the arts, for something different, caused 
him to create many fresh experiments in 
the field of photography. 

His photographic portraits brought 
many famous painters, socialities and 
celebrities to his studio, and he tells of 
them. He tells also of his various affairs 
with the ladies, and in a rather matter- 
of-fact vein. The most colorful friend 
he had was Kiki of Montparnasse. From 
what I saw of her in my five or six years 
in Paris, she called for a more bouyant 
and hilarious chapter. 

However, I enjoyed most of this book, 
having observed so many of the people 
he talks about. If the evolution of an 
American artist in the first half of this 
century can interest you, then I think 
you will be happy to read Man Ray's 
Self Portrait. 

—Harry Rosin 


Harry Rosin, a sculptor, is well-known 
in and out of Bucks County. For the 
past 23 years, he has been a member of 
the staff of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. 


ITALY THE ARTIST'S WAY 


summer holiday in Positano on the Mediter- 
ranean with painting and drawing in historic 
Palazzo Murat. Individual instruction, distin- 
guished staff. May through September. (11th 
year). Write Box 3129 Grand Central Station, 
New York 17. 


POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 
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The Art of Lands in the Bible by Shir- 
ley Glubock. Designed by Gerard 
Nook. New York: Atheneum, $3.95. 


Though many persons think of the chil- 
dren of Israel, or the Hebrews, as the 
people of the Bible, there were many 
other peoples involved in the history re- 
flected in the Bible — Sumerians, As- 
syrians, Babylonians, Medes, Persians, 
Phoenicians and Sabeans. The Hebrews 
and the others flourished in the lands 
now known as Israel, Jordan, Iraq, Iran, 
Lebanon, Syria and Arabia. 

Because the Hebrews were not allow- 
ed to make statues or paintings, we have 
little art that has come down to us from 
the Hebrews of Biblical times. But con- 
stant “digging” during the past century 
or more has brought us many great art 
treasures from the non-Hebrew people 
of Bible days, as shown in this 50-page 
book which is a work of art in itself. 

Author and designer have worked to- 
gether to use photographic reproduction 
(much of it in color) at its best, to give 
the reader almost the equivalent to a 
visit to a museum. Kings and warriors, 
horses and lions, bulls, jackals and bears 
of thousands of years ago come to live 
again in the statues, placques and reliefs 
shown in the pages of this beautiful 
little book. Written expertly for children, 
this is the kind of book snatched away 
by adults, and retrieved by children only 
after much searching in the master bed- 
room. 

—Earl Mohn 


The Golden Crane by Tohr Yamaguchi 
(illustrated by Marianne Yamaguchi). 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, Inc., $3.00. 


When Tohr Yamaguchi, with his mother, 
journeyed to northern Niigata, they spent 
the night in an old Matsubara inn. That 
evening the innkeeper, Hoshi-jisan, told 
the story of the Golden Crane, the story 
of a deaf and dumb boy, Yoshi, orphan- 
ed by a storm at sea and then taken in 
by Oji-san, an old fisherman. When 
Yoshi finds a wounded golden crane, 
they nurse it to health and refuse to sell 
this sacred bird for more money than 
they had ever before seen, because it 
does not belong to them but to the 
heavens. They are rewarded in a curious, 
splendid manner. Marianne Yamaguchi’s 
sensitive black and white illustrations 
compliment the simple, vivid language 
her husband uses to hand down this folk 
tale to another generation — of Ameri- 


cans. 
—PKL 


ZOHLMAN NURSING HOME 
24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 

Director and Owner 


Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 
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Such a beautiful, useful book ... 


THE DOUBLEDAY FIRST GUIDE TO BIRDS 


by Sabra and Heathcote Kimball 


This is the new book of which Bucks County Life said, “Three chil- 
dren in the reviewer's house are already fighting over it.” Lovely-to- 
look at, with color photographs and text. The youngest bird watchers 
can easily identify 40 common land birds. Price $1.50. 


JCR Sa. X 
THE NEW DELAWARE BOOK SHOP 


49 W. Ferry Street New Hope, Pa. Tel.: 862-2452 


Pleasant Manor 


uu Um 
cro ME 


<= Retarded Children 


9, 


A 
r VAR Finest Care 
(Be. — 
\ Git... m Y RY Located on Geoffrey Road 
V A N "E Point Pleasant, Penna. 
dn. ad Phone: 297-5560 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1961 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Alds, Young People's Groups, 
ete. They enable you to eam monéy for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 


zen. SANGAMON MiLLS, INC. 
m4 [] mn H P Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
MANI Hl 
a 
ame e 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope, Pa. 


Daily 9-6 


Rainbow Art-Glass 
Blueg ate- Candles 
Early American 
Wood Vecor 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, H 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 1 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 
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Watchman, What Of The Night? by Jed 
Harris (Doubleday, $3.75). 

Broadway's rapier-tongued entrepreneur 
has written a “small” book about his 
frustrating experiences producing one of 
his greatest successes, “The Heiress,” 
tribulations equalled only by those of 
“The Last Of The Just Men.” It is a 
sardonic Pilgrim’s Progress of a Broad- 
way success brightened with the sure 
Harris touch. His uncanny instinct for 
“theatre,” equalled only by his tenacity, 
brings a legend to life and provides a 
fascinating glimpse of a world where re- 
ality and illusion play tag. 


Let’s Rejoin the Human Race by Joseph 
H. Peck, M.D. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
$3.95. 

The irrespressible Dr. Peck has done it 
again: written a book in which he gives 
free rein to his opinions about such 
things as social security, medicare, retire- 
ment and leisure. They're for the birds, 
is his argument. 

He considers these things to be part of 
the great conspiracy to cut the oldsters 
out of the main stream of life and park 
them in prettied-up places — out of sight 
of those who are taxed to provide them 
with everything they need except a rea- 
son for living. 

Dr. Peck goes along with the crowd 
of writers handing out advice on how to 
keep from being bored to death after 65. 
Far less buttery than most, however, he 
pounds his message across with blunt 
wit. In effect, start collecting arms and 
ammunition the day after your forty- 
fifth birthday so you'll be prepared to 
hold off those who would smother you. 

Don't count on hobbies. Fishing, golf- 
ing, wood-working or whatever are good 
for you only as a change of pace from 
a rigorous, full-time job. They soon lose 
their appeal when you can no longer 
get a kick out of playing hookey from 
the office. 

When you're given that gold watch at 
your retirement party, what the boss and 
fellow workers say is "good luck" but 
what they mean is goodbye. Fool 'em. 
Be prepared to work at something pro- 
ductive as long as you possibly can. Then 
you'll still be a member of the human 
race in good standing. If you put off 
such preparation and now find yourself 
caught in the net of the pampered but 
pushed aside set, start to fight your way 
out immediately. 

Says Dr. Peck, “The black angel will 
be coming for us soon enough; may we 
be spared the indignity of being caught 
in the middle of a hopscotch game when 
he arrives." 


Dr. Joseph H. Pecks 
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CRIME CORNER 
Title and Description 


The Trial of Callista Blake by Edgar Pangborn (Dell .60). 
A twentieth century “witch-hunt.” It moves swiftly from the 
opening murder thru the mannered parry and thrust of a 
court room to a bitter and unexpected climax. Callista ad- 
mitted adultery, was tried for murder and convicted. A 
powerful story not for the escapist. , 
Everybody Adored Cara by Ann Head (Doubleday — Crime 
Club $3.50). The mysterious death of Cara Summers, àn 
atypical puzzler, whose tangled plot poses a threat to those 
who knew and loved Cara, with one dramatic exception. 
Too Friendly, Too Dead by Brett Halliday (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3.50). Michael Shayne, the red-thatched, classic private 
eye investigates the sudden death of a “gentle” man with the 
improbable name of Fitzgilpin. The slender clues, a year old 
menu, a single dried up rosebud and an out of focus insur- 
ance application, lead this fast paced story to a surprising 
conclusion. 

The Shaggy Dog and Other Murders by Frederic Brown 
(D. P. Dutton $3.50). Ten tales of mystery and suspense 
which include a shaggy dog who carries the virus of murder 
to a succession of owners; an hilarious encounter when 
pickpocket meets kleptomaniac; a clever suspense story in- 
volving a dead hermit and his thoroughly buried cat with 


Evaluation 


a life and-a-half. 


CODE 


**** — Excellent — original plot 
*** __ Very good 


The Great Sahara Mouse-Hunt by Cath- 


erine Collins and Miggs Pomeroy — 
Houghton-Mifflin $3.75. 


It is requested from the departments 
concerned that to give all the assistance 
needed by the above mentioned and also 
any facilities which they may require dur- 
ing their trip to the Sahara. 

(signed) Mahmoud Abu Shraida, 
Nazir of Interior." 


The Nazir's letter proved invaluable 
to the fourteen people, who on March 
13, 1961, set out across the Sahara desert 
for the Tibesti Mountains of Africa. But 
it did not mention Randolph Churchill's 
portable bar and store of paté de foie 
gras, or Hank Setzers seven layered 
locker-trunk filled with skins and skulls 
of desert mice trapped throughout the 
trip. 

Fortunately, the two women in the 
party kept elaborate notes and have 
combined them into a memorable ac- 
count of their six-weeks trek. 

The Collins-Pomeroy style is so slick 
and well-placed that one finds oneself 
painlessly absorbing an amazing fund 
of factual information on desert life. 
The Great Sahara Mouse-Hunt has mo- 
ments of hilarity, courage, fascination, 
and will leave you with the taste of sand 


in your mouth. — Marietta Gowdy 


1963 SUMMER SESSION 


SOLEBURY SCHOOL 
June 24 to August 2 
Fully Accredited. 
For Brochure, write 
Director, Summer Session, 
SOLEBURY SCHOOL, NEW Hore, PA. 
Phone 862-2085 


LE 


— Dull 
— Could be worse but not much. 


Triumph by Philip Wylie. New York: 

Doubleday & Co., $4.50. 

Philip Wylie is a man filled with moral 
indignation and social conscience. He is, 
also, a very smart man. He is aware that 
few read the truth-laden journals of the 
dedicated reformer. They are generally 
unimaginative and guilt-provoking. 

Wylie has excommunicated himself 
from this thankless group by crowding 
all the human frailties together and coat- 
ing them with symbolism, sex and shock. 
In Triumph he has starred World War 
III; featured race, politics and social 
strata with the special added attractions 
of alcoholism, extra-marital relations 
and mob violence. 

Absurd? Almost. Strictly commercial? 
Perhaps. But Philip Wylie is in dead 
earnest and has strong beliefs that shine 
through his printed words. He makes 
you repledge allegiance to the flag; swear 
to become a more active citizen and tell 
all your friends to read Triumph. 

—Marietta Gowdy 


savings 
Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. DOYLESTOWN 
Phone: 348-4554 
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Dear Editor: 

Permit me to thank you for re- 
minding us that our subscription to 
Bucks County Life is near an end. 

It is quite rare indeed I believe, 
than any magazine can be so in- 
fluential in its content that it moti- 
vates a family to give up its comfort 
in inexpensive apartment living, to 
move lock, stock and barrel to won- 
derful, casual, and exhilarating Bucks 
County. But, ridiculous as it may 
seem, my wife Sue and I have been 
so interested that we recently made 
the move and will always be thank- 
ful to Bucks County Life for its in- 
teresting stories pertaining to this in- 
formal type of life. Ever since my 
senior year at Holy Cross College 
when I met a few students who were 
Bucks Countians, my interest has al- 
ways been aroused. Bucks County 
Life added the finishing touch. Not 
that it will be so easy. I commute to 
New Brunswick every day where I 
am an engineer at Johnson and John- 
son. That's not half bad. My wife, 
Sue, commutes all the way back to 
Metuchen daily where she teaches 2nd 
grade at the Campbell school. Dif- 
ficult, perhaps? We both sincerely feel 
the long evenings and weekends of 
tranquil ecstasy are well worth the 
extra effort. 

Again thanks, and please accept 
our check for a two year subscription. 

Sincerely 
Richard K. Schwarz, Jr. 


OX 


Dear Editors: 

I have noticed a marked upgrade in 
“Bucks County Life,” in recent 
months. Better stories, better articles 
and better ads. Even the layout seems 
improved — and the cover design on 
the March issue is a gem! More, more! 

A steady reader, 
Rebecca Livsey 
Ambler, Pa. 


Trenton, N. J. 

March Bucks County issue is an 
improvement. Hope the future issues 
are the same, with lots of old photo- 
graphs. 

Yours truly, 
Aaron Forte 
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Save With Guinner’s 


Why go Parlor Car? 


A coach seat on any train costs less, 
gets there just as fast. But, if you find elbow 
room, extra service, stretch-your-legs-out 
comfort worth a bit more fare, why not? 
It can make the trip a lot more enjoyable. 
Why not apply the same thinking to 
your trip to Europe? Go First Class on a 
Holland-America ship. Let us show you wha. 
“elbow room” really means. Let us pamper 
you, coddle you, feed you luxuriously all 
the way across the ocean. This time go "First" 
on Holland-America. It’s that much more fun. 


Holland-America Line 


1619 Penna. Blvd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRA LALA 
- Spring Brings 
Nice Things 
for 
Nice Folks 


Gifts - Cards 


Decorative Accessories 
Craft Supplies For Den Mothers, 
Scout Leaders and 
Do-It-Yourselfers 


Giftcrafter’s Shop 


107 N. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 


Jor Photoprapkie Quality 
Jn Advertising 
Froehlich Studia 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 


Doylestown, Pa. Phone: 348-9806 


Summer Services 
Our expert annual burner checkup saves 
you costly repairs, insures heating com- 
fort when you need it. Save money on 
summer fill-up a full tank won’t rust— 
We suggest our yearly service contract, 
and fuel oil budget plan. 


GWINNER’S 
Atlantic Heating Oils 
Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Burner Service 
Doylestown 348-2668 or 348-5784 
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BUCKS CO ESTATE 


Fully restored & decorated, execellent 
condition. 5 bedrooms — 31/4 baths — 4 
fireplaces Large modern kitchen — sep. 
breakfast room — dining room — cen- 
ter hall — living room — library — 
sunporch — den — LOTS of charm. 
Old shade — lovely landscaping — fully 


fenced — 14 acres, magnificent view. 
Pond, stream & spring house — Horse 
barn — 7 box stalls — Tack Room. 


Stone carriage house — Estate area — 
Easy commuting N. Y. & Phila. 


GALLAVAN CO. 
REAL ESTATE BROKER 
Rt. 532, Washington Crossing, Pa. 


Office: HY 3-2112 
Eves.: LYnwood 8-7259 


For Real Estate 
at it’s Best 


John O. Dice Co. 


RESIDENTIAL & COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE 


MAKEFIELD RD. 
SHOPPING CENTER 


MORRISVILLE, PA. CY 5-1151 


CURRIER & IVES SETTING 
Beautiful pointed stone house. Rare 
combination sophistication & charm, 
framed by stone walls & terraces over- 
looking stream & fenced pastures. Liv- 
ing rm. & library with fireplaces; din- 
ing room; modern kitchen; powder room. 
2nd fir: 3 spacious bedrooms; 2 baths. 
2 car garage. Stone studio with walk-in 
bar-b-que fireplace. Barn with stdbling 
& modern sheep pens — they’re good 
grass cutters! 48 acres — 2 roads pro- 
vide complete protction. $59,500 


Parke > Wetherill 
Associates 


DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 
Elmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs 


of the home owner 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds 
Trevose, Pa 
EL 7-6700 


Assets $30,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 


Liberal Dividends for 48 Years 


“Mortgage Money Available” 
Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


CHARM PERSONIFIED 
Colonial house remodelled by antiquar- 
ian with taste and knowledge. Spacious 
liv. room; din. room; country kit., walk- 
in fpl.; pow. room; den (or bedroom), 
fpl. first fl. 3 bedrooms; bath on 2nd. 
Separate 2 car gar. Lawns, shrubbery, 
post & rail fencing — Swimming prac- 
tically in your backyard (Delaware 
Canal). $25,000. 
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WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 
Residence: 348-9130 


84 Main Strcet 
Doylestown, Pa. 


(Continued from Page 16) 


cheerful about learning to roller 
skate all over again at my age, and I 
can't say that I was a terrifically good 
sport about those twenty-two black 
burned holes the buddy burners left 
on my lawn. 

Why can't they just accept the fact 

that I’m a triangular peg in an oc- 
tangular hole? 
Heaven knows I’ve reproached my- 
self, but how can I help develop ac- 
ceptable social behavior and the prac- 
tice of useful skills in young girls, 
when they know I laugh at the wrong 
time in PTA and can't even knit? 

As a matter of fact my one virtue 
was that the girls liked me. They were 
very protective toward me. Betty Jane 
even tried to teach me how to knit 
left handed. She was very patient. 
And they were all sympathetic when 
Sheila, our assistant leader, reproved 
me for choking during her character 
building lectures. They never believed 
that I had those sneezing fits on pur- 
pose when Sheila was scolding them, 
even if she thought I did. 

Sheila makes a good leader. She 
has skills and abilities of her own that 
she is willing to share. She enjoys do- 
ing and learning with the girls the 
things they want to do. She opens her 
mind to the fact that she will spend 
some time learning things she never 
knew before, and considerable time 
doing things she never thought she 
could do. She will use her executive 
ability (let's face it, she has execu- 
tive ability). And she will never know 
how grateful I was to have her take 
over the troop. 

As much as I detest a sniveler, I 
must point out that I was never a 
volunteer Leader in the first place. 
I have this eager beaver child who 
loves scouting and has accumulated 
badges I'm not even sure I know 
the meaning of, and I love this pre- 
cocious little bundle of energy dearly. 
Being told that she would be accepted 
in her troop only if I consented to 
take training and become a Leader 
because of an acute shortage, seemed 
reasonable at the time. However, five 
years and hundreds of meetings later 
I realized that the “Satisfactions The 
Leaders Get" due to a refraction in 
my character, are more inclined to 
make me morbidly dissatisfied. 

Oh, I'll admit I received increased 
recognition from the community. The 
first thing I knew, I was on the Li- 
brary Committee, the PTA Executive 
Committee, the Health Committee, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee, and 
involved in Civil Defense. And I’ll be 
the first to admit that I’ve become a 
bigger person, but since I was over- 
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weight to begin with, this was certain- 
ly no satisfaction. The whole thing 
made me nervous, and when I’m 
nervous, I nibble. It’s true I learned 
youth’s point of view and vocabulary, 
which made me even more nervous 
so that I nibbled even faster. 

Do you suppose they know that 
there are eleven program fields 
through which rank and proficiency 
badge activities in the Girl Scout 
Program are distributed, and that I 
am unproficient in all eleven fields? 
Can they imagine the despair and 
panic with which I struggled from one 
field to another? I can still remember 
the hopelessness with which I faced 
Agriculture. 

I have brooded over my dislike for 
any sort of gardening. I have felt the 
disapproval of my family when I 
have suggested that green concrete 
would be a work-saving replacement 
for our grassy lawn. Well, there is a 
badge called “Farmer” designed as an 
introduction to Agriculture, and it 
states very clearly in my Leader’s 
Manual that “Most of the require- 
ments for this badge can be met dur- 
ing a ten-week summer vacation on 
a farm.” I never did bother to find 
out what the rest of the requirements 
are. 

We did manage an Arts and Crafts 
badge even tho’ the Leader’s book 
warned, “At first glance, the amount 
of material incorporated in the Arts 
and Crafts field is somewhat bewilder- 
ing. We cannot expect artists to do 
our work for us, such as conducting 
weekly classes for our troops, decid- 
ing our programs, and so forth.” They 
might as well know right now that I 
have a brother-in-law who’s a profes- 
sional artist, and a friend who teaches 
art in High School, and they are why 
and how we have our Arts and Craft 
badges. 

We did explore our village and 
learn about its educational and recre- 
ational facilities, its people, and its 
occupations; antagonizing only the 
school board, the town council, the 
tax collector and a few private citi- 
zens in the process of achieving badg- 
es in the Community Life field. 

I don’t even care to discuss the field 
of Health and Safety. The last thing 
I remember is asking the baby sitting 
group what they would do if a child 
choked on a plum pit. The cheerful 
self confidence with which they assur- 
ed me they would waste no time per- 
forming a tracheotomy and inserting 
a straw, left me with the feeling that 
as a child I had led a very cloistered 
life. 
: (Continued on Page 42) 
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CHARMING COLONIAL 
Historic Doylestown house, dating back 
to 1821. Corner lot, across from new 
Borough parking lot. Entrance hall, 
open stairway, living room, fireplace, 
dining room, kitchen, lavatory and 
laundry on first floor; 3 bedrooms (2 with 
open fireplace), child’s room and bath 
on second. 2 additional rooms above. 
Oil heat. Retains early Colonial charm. 
Ideal for central residence or profes- 
sional use. $24,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN 


REALTOR 
348-3558 


BEAUTIFULLY landscaped acres with fenced, spring fed, swimming 
pond. 23 ft. living room has fireplace with authentic 
mantel, dining room with stone walk-in fireplace. New, 

RE STORED well-eguipped kitchen, decorated to compliment authen- 
ticity of original house. Two large bedrooms & bath on 
second floor, 2 cheerful bedrooms and room for another 
bath on 3rd. Stone springhouse, 2 story carriage house, 
3-car garage. boxwood lined fieldstone walks & variety 
of shade, fruit & nut trees complete the beautiful setting 
of this historical home — Easy commuting distance — 


$43,900. 


Joseph Barness and Son 


Route 611, Warrington, Penna., 8 miles north of Willow Grove 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


Call 
BUCKLAND VALLEY 


REALTY CO. 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 
HYatt 3-3332 
Eves. & Weekends use local 
number 297-5416 
LUMBERVILLE, PA. 


DI 3-0700 


Specializing in 
Country Property 


REALTOR 


RICHBORO, PA. EL 7-3543 


SPRING SPLENDOR. Twelve beau- 
tifully landscaped acres and unusual 
variety of shade trees and shrubbery. 
Lovely long views, double road front- 
age, a spring fed pond, a swimming 
pool with two filters are just a few 
of the delightful features of this nine- 
teenth century stone manor house, 
topped with widow’s walk. First floor 
has center hall, thirty-six foot living 
room with fireplace, dining room with 
fireplace, deluxe stainless steel kit- 
chen with fireplace. Dramatic hunt 
room with panelled walls, open beams 
and old fireplace, and unusual library 
with fireplace and balcony studio 
room above, powder room. On the 
second and third floors, seven bed- 
rooms, den and four baths. Outbuild- 
ings include six room tenant house, 
original coach house, four-car garage 
and magnificent pointed stone barn 
with ten box stalls, heated kennel. 
Entire property fully remodeled. 
Twenty minutes from Princeton. Ask- 
ing $89,000. 
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A large selection of beautiful Bucks 
County Homes in every price. range. 
Thinking of selling? List with us for 
fast, satisfying results! 


BACS REALTY, INC. 


Pennsbury Plaza - W. Trenton Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


HYatt 3-3657 CYpress 5-1181 


536-6930 Established 1925 


LEROY N. CASSEL 


REALTOR 


Specializing in 


FARMS & COUNTRY HOMES 


608 W. Broad St, Quakertown, Pa. 
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I hardly feel I'm an authority on 
Homemaking. My cooking is best de- 
scribed as "original." I always forget 
just how it is you fill a bobbin. And I 
call my husband's office twenty miles 
away when a fuse blows. (I know 
he's explained, but I forget!) The 
secret of my happy home is that I am 
married to an exceptional, cheerful, 
good-natured, competent, easy going, 
oldest-boy-in-a-family-of nine. (And 
don't ever make the mistake of think- 
ing that last doesn't count for a lot.) 

Which brings us to International 
Friendship. Since both Sheila and I 
have lived in other countries, the girls 
naturally showed no interest at all in 
this field. 

My heart did leap up when I saw 
the heading "Literature and Dram- 
atics". It wasn't too long before I 
knew that I was going to go on being 
the only member of the group who 
really cared about Samuel Hoffen- 
stein. My part in the badge work 
turned out to be preserving the 
group's dramatic skills in Sheila's skit 
on home movie film. 

Music and Dancing caused just the 
least little bit of hard feeling. It's a 
trifle tricky to reconcile Boris Godu- 
nov and Swan Lake with Elvis Pres- 
ley and the Mashed Potato. 

There are thirteen badges in „the 
Nature field — each one in a little 
package by itself and labeled with 
such words as “bird,” “tree,” star,” 
and so on. It says so right in the book. 
I'd like them to know I'm not all bad. 
I drove miles up to Camp To-hi- 
kanee to take a course in weather. I 
drove miles over to Newtown to take 
a course called “Nature Workshop.” 
I drove miles back up to To-hi-kanee 
and trudged through the woods in my 
galoshes learning about the birds, and 
trees, and wild flowers, and weeds, 
and things. So, I had the kind of girls 
who wanted salt-water and cat -and 
-dog badges, 

Since they’ve heard about the holes 
in my lawn and the cocoa-in-the- 
baked-beans incident, I see no need 
to discuss the Out Of Doors field. 
Which leaves only Sports and Games 
and we can’t all be athletic. 

Truly, the Girl Scouts deserve 


something better than I. I’m not the 
type of Leader I'd care to have for 
MY child. My talents lie elsewhere. 
(And let’s not go into that.) Surely 
among those twenty-two girls there’s 
another mother better equipped. Any 
other mother is better equipped. I’m 
sure they wouldn’t want to have me 
back a sullen, brooding, broken mass. 
Somehow they’ve just got to under- 
stand. 7 can't go back! A 
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Fw WM. J. GRAHA 


Developer & Builder 


Make your dream-house a reality! 


Swing into spring with plans for a new 
custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 
Build the home you want in the country 
you'll enjoy in this planned, protected 
community just outside of Doylestown. 


Phone: 348-4862 


242 Wood Street Doylestown, Pa. 
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Are you looking for a home in Central 
Bucks? The perfect home for you and 
your family, designed and built to suit 
your needs and incorporating your “pet 
ideas" on the site of your choice? Then 
see“ 


A. C. imam m 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 
56 S. Main St. 348-4320 Doylestown 


ON A HILLTOP 
South of Doylestown with over 12 acres 
of partly wooded land. An attractive 3 
bedroom, 114 bath home. Large living 
room with fireplace. Excellent view. 
Good area. Just listed at $29,900. 


LIPPINCOTT Realtors 


16 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


348-5012 
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You Can 
Buy the Best 
In Bucks 


OLD FIELDSTONE 
Beautiful old house remodelled by a per- 
fectionist has shrubbery, shade and 
water. Spacious living room with fire- 
place; delightful heated sun room with 
growing plants; large modern kitchen; 
den or bedroom, powder room all on 
lst floor. 2 attractive bedrooms, bath 
on second. Hot water oil heat. Studio, 
guesthouse, garage, patios, gardens. 370 
ft. on the Delaware Canal. 3 lovely acres 
— $37,500 — Wynne James Doyles- 
town, Pa. 348-3514 or 348-4020 


An exceptional buy near New Hope, situated on 
a hill with a bracing view of the countryside. 
Century old stone farm house, large living room 
with fireplace, pine paneled stainless steel kitchen, 
mud room, 4 bedroom, 2 baths, powder room. 
Beautiful studio guest house, large living room 
open to rafters. 2 bedrooms, bath, full kitchen, 
sun deck. Workshop, 3 car garage, filtered pool, 
bath house, terraces, garden, stone spring house. 
Superb landscape, 4 acres, more available — 
$62,500 Louis Fitting, New Hope, Pa. 862-2991 


FARM—ESTATE 
Between Doylestown and Newtown. 
In lovely rolling countryside, sur- 
rounded by large estates, a 97-acre 
farm and country place. 2 streams, 
t pond, woodland. Over 9000 feet 
frontage on quiet country roads. 
Main House: Splendid old stone Co- 
lonial; center hall, open stairway, 8 
rooms, 114 baths, many fireplaces, 
original panelling; hot water, oil heat. 
Guest House: 7 attractive rooms, 
modern kitchen, 114 baths, oil heat. 
Farm barn, garage and complete 
farm buildings. Present tenant far- 
mer would remain. Here is a won- 
derful investment in exclusive area. 
The land alone should be worth the 
price of the entire property. Best 
value in Buckingham Township to- 
day. $90,000. — J. Carroll Molloy 
— Phone 348-3558. 


NOW OPEN! 


FOR BUSINESS — BEFORE 
; OUR OPEN HOUSE DATE — MAY 11 


WIN A SWIM POOL, 
OTHER PRIZES 


SEE LATEST 
1963 MODELS 


NEW IDEAS FOR HOME POOLS 
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NEWTOWN c 325 
INSTALL 
- 
Pie L AN ACRE 
DISPLAY 


OF POOLS AND 


ACCESSORIES 
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SERVING THE FOR OVER 
PUBLIC 50 YEARS 


Authorized Factory Dealer — Sales and Service 
RT. 413 AND DURHAM ROAD — BRISTOL, PA. ST 8-0838 — 6848 
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